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It’s been redesigned for improved handling, better 
balance, greater accuracy! 


In action there’s nothing can match it! 
There’s extra yardage on kicks . . . performance is amazingly 
improved! In flight it spirals more smoothly, has 


lous Assurance! less tendency to wobble. The new full-hand grip 
s 


gives more positive control and precision passing. 


Rawlings R5 and R5S 


Footballs with Formula- ROYAL LABEL 
15 Treatment are iden- BALL 


tified by this Rawlings 
Royal Label. FORMULA-15 TREATED 


It’s another gridiron great—another Rawlings 
contribution to better football—the new 
Gyrometric R5 ... now more than ever... 


“The Finest In The Field!” 





RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. - ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, DALLAS & LOS ANGELES 











You don’t have to 
“Baby” your GYM 
FLOOR 


by 
HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 
Flint, Michigan, Public Schools 


ALLENGER FIELD HOUSE has a large 
Bocout, 113 by 135 feet, which can be 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 
rolled out. The court is used all day by 
men’s and women’s gym classes. At night 
other activities © -yugp~ =< 
take over. Here as 
is an average }” 
week’s evening 
schedule fo 
use of the field 
house. 
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Monday—Square dancing, with 300 
people. 
Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for the 
benefit of high school students. Five 
thousand young people visited the 
booths and exhibits. 
Wednesdzy—Sports Night, with over 
200 adults taking part in an assortment 
of active games. 
Thursday—High school basketball game 
—2,000 in attendance. 
Friday—Charity card party attended by 
nearly 1,200 people. 
Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a big 
name band. 1,000 dancers. 
Sunday—A documentary movie, 
over 400 spectators. 


MAINTENANCE 


When the floor begins4o show wear, 
maintenance men_mop/on a coating of 
TROPHY FINISH, Avhich restores the 
“grip” and polish, one coat of primer 
followed by one coat of sealer. 

No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
ings are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of saw, 
dust wetted with{Super ONE, }be- 
fore sweeping, removes the marks of 
romping and tromping. 

These treatments become very worth- 
while when measured in terms of the 
tremendous amount of valuable recrea- 

Soe ANNRNT RAE tion and en- 
: aaron Mm joyment thou- 
wit ee : ails of chil- 
dren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 
: floor. 
—Reprinted in Part from 
Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation 
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HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy 
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of the Hillyard folder “Your Gym can be a Real - 

1 Center of Community Life.” ’ 
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Hillyard treatment that is in ube 
in aver 15,000 Gymnasiums. 
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aud Simplified Care 
is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 
Dae The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
recommends a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has an Index more than three times as great—over 800! 


That’s why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 
floor wear—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball play. 


super H I L-T oO Ni E dressing for daily maintenance 


forms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 
holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 
darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 


—prevents rubber marking. 


Ask The Hillyard Maintaineer® 
about special Hil-Tone treatment for 
dancing. A Maintaineer, trained floor 











consultant, is located near you and will be 
glad to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


ST JOSEPH, MO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





Must students have... 





FOOT 


Leading skin specialists report that if your students 
wear shoes, Athlete’s Foot may crop out at any time. 
Why? Because shoe-softened feet are highly susceptible 
to the fungi that causes Athlete’s Foot. Nature built feet 
to walk on soft, uneven ground, and when feet are 
covered by shoes ... the skin does not have a chance 
to “breathe” in the manner nature intended. 


The foot skin performs the important process of 
eliminating certain body waste and poisons. This is what 
we call “sweating”. 


As this waste (or sweat) accumulates on the feet, it 
begins to decompose. This heats and irritates the skin 
. . and then the real trouble begins. At first, the only 
sensation is itchy, burning, uncomfortable feet. Later, 
abrasions and open sores appear between the toes and 
over the skin. You know the story from there, habitually 
sore feet, more students absent from classes, and a gen- 
eral unhappiness. 


HEALTHY SKIN BEST DEFENSE! 


Since we live in a modern age and your students can’t 
go barefooted, there is only one solution: condition the 
feet so the skin is tough, so that it resists the natural 
bacteria and fungi that are always with us. 


A report presented to the American Public Health 
Association states that it is useless to attempt to sterilize 
articles in and around bathrooms, showers, and swim- 
ming pools, or to impregnate them with fungistatic 








Photo Courtesy of 
Visual-Audio Com. Nat’l Assn. of Chiropodists 


agents. This report proves beyond any doubt that the 
only real answer is to properly condition the skin to 
resist fungi. 


HOW FOAM-X CONDITIONS FEET! 


Foam-X does a complete job of foot conditioning be- 
cause Foam-X destroys the fungi that causes Athlete’s 
Foot. It works in a gentle, non-toxic manner that builds 
up skin condition and toughens the foot at the same time. 


Because Foam-X works in such a natural way, it can 
clear up Athlete’s Foot in your school 100%. Try Foam-X. 
Use it as directed. If, in thirty days, it does not clear 
up cases of Athlete’s Foot 1n your school... if Foam-X 
does not live up to your expectations in every way, it 
costs you nothing. This is the unconditional satisfaction 
guarantee given to you by Huntington Laboratories, Inc.! 


PUT FOAM-X TO THE TEST! 


You can see for yourself how Foam-X works to reduce 
Athlete’s Foot. Simply order a thirty days’ supply of 
Foam-X. Use it as directed. It can... and must... leave 
your school 100% free of Athlete’s Foot. Thousands of 
schools throughout the country are using Foam-X today. 
Try it in your school and then you will find out that 
students don’t have to have, and keep, Athlete’s Foot! 





Here’s What School Men are Doing About the Problem of Athlete’s Foot: 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS: 


“Foam-X has solved our prob- 
lems! We had a few cases of 
Athlete’s Foot but Foam-X has 
checked them.” 

Athletic Director 





GAHANNA, OHIO: 


“We had several cases of Ath- 
lete’s Foot just before using 
Foam-X. There are no known 
cases of Athlete’s Foot now that 
I know of. We are satisfied in 
every way with Foam-X.” 

Supt. 





HOUSTON, MINNESOTA: 
“Foam-X has reduced Ath- 
lete’s Foot in our schools and 

the pupils enjoy using it.” 
Principal 


HUNTINGTON G@® LABORATORIES 


Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Huntington, Indiana 


FOAM-X AND 


OTHER 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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DR. HARRY F. CORBIN, President 


HIRTY YEARS AGO FarrRMOUNT COLLEGE, a Congrega- 

tional Church Institution with a brilliant 31 years 

of educational service, faced a crisis in the city of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Financial difficulties faced by the church were 

forcing a decision by the small college. Either it 


CO-EDS ON LIBRARY STEPS 
Administration Building and Science Hall in Background 





CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WICHITA 


Wichita, Kansas 


would have to close its doors or, if the citizens of 
Wichita so desired, it could be turned over to the city 
for operation as a municipal school. 

After some strenuous campaigning and door-to- 
door efforts by local citizen’s groups, civic organ- 
izations, faculty and students, citizens of Wichita 
voted in a second referendum election to accept Fair- 
mount College and operate it as the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita. This was in the fall of 1926, that 
Wichita became the first municipal university west 
of the Mississippi. 

Today, Wichita is happy with its decision of 30 years 
ago. The University has experienced rapid growth 
in its enrollment, its faculty, its academic program 
and its physical plant. The future looks even bigger 
and brighter. 

Wichita, which has an estimated population of 
225,000, thinks of its University as one of its major 
industries — as indeed it is. Wichita is a city of grain 
elevators and mills, oil, stockyards, packing houses, 
foundries, airplane plants and small-to-middling fac- 
tories. It is a busy center of motor, rail and air traf- 
fic. In short it is a bustling industrial city. And the 
activities and interests of the University are tied up 
with these industrial interests — and with the city’s 
social and cultural interests — in countless ways. 

Located on a 117-acre campus, with 18 campus 
buildings, the University has as recent additions, two 
residence halls, an air-conditioned engineering build- 
ing, Fine Arts Center and fieldhouse. 

One of the University of Wichita’s early presidents 
was the late William M. Jardine, who served as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under President Hoover. He was 
succeeded, upon his retirement in 1950, by Dr. Harry 
F. Corbin, a 1940 graduate of the University of Wichita. 

Under President Corbin’s leadership, the rapid 
growth of the University has been charted in terms 
of community needs. The school of engineering is an 
example of University and community participation. 
With the demand for more and more engineers, two 
Wichita aircraft companies, Beech Aircraft Corpor- 
ation, and Cessna Airplane Company, each contributed 








Pep is in abundance on the University of Wichita Campus, 
as cheerleaders show their approval of a Wichita basket. 
This particular shot was made at the NIT in Madison 
Square Garden in 1953-54 season. Cheerleaders and girls 
pep squad make two big road trips with the team each 
season—one in football and one in basketball. 


~ 


1955 football co-captains Ben Kubes (left) and Jack 
O'Toole (right) look over the 1954 and °55 Missouri Valley 
conference football trophies indicative of the Shocker titles 
won over the past two seasons. Kubes, of New Prague, Miss., 
was an honor man, athletically and academically, and was 
named president of the University’s honor men this year — 
the highest academic honor awarded a WU senior man. 
O’Toole, a B-grade average student, is from Chicago, Illinois. 


$37,500 toward a new two-story engineering building. 
Today almost 900 engineering students are preparing 
for degrees in aeronautical, industrial, civil, and me- 
chanical engineering. The Walter H. Beech Memorial 
wind tunnel, the largest in the Midwest, is maintained 
by the Engineering School. Research laboratories are 
also part of the school. Dean Kenneth Razak is recog- 
nized as one of the country’s leading authorities on 
boundary layer control in the field of aerodynamics 
and is often called upon by the government to do re- 
search work. The industries of Wichita are the bene- 
ficiaries of their interest in the University’s engineer- 
ing program as graduates stay in Wichita to enter their 
professions. 


Probably the most widely known department of the 
University of Wichita is the Institute of Logopedics. 
Initiated on the University of Wichita campus, it is 
operated under the direction of Dr. Martin F. Palmer. 
It is internationally famous for its three-fold program 
in the field of speech and hearing disorders correction 
through professional teacher training, research and 
clinical work. 


The Institute carries on a complete program of 
habilitation through language 24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year. Academic work in the professional training 


program is done at the University and clinical work 
at the Institute. Courses in logopedics are taught by 
members of the Institute’s staff as well as of the staff 
of the University. 

A dynamic school in a dynamic community, the 
University of Wichita is currently undergoing an in- 
tensive building program. 

The recently completed Fieldhouse, the Home Eco- 
nomics Facility, and the almost completed Fine Arts 
Center stress the architecture of today, yet blend 

(Continued on next page) 


Between Classes in the Engineering Building 
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BOB KIRKPATRICK 
Athletic Director 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 9) 


gracefully with the Gothic of the older 
buildings. 

Initial sections of the Fine Arts Cen- 
ter will house the School of Music. 
This ultra modern building is an ac- 
oustical marvel. All rooms, studios, class 
and practice are designed with sus- 
pended ceilings, sound treated as are 
the walls and floors, and have non- 
parallel walls. The entire Fine Arts 
Center is completely air-conditioned. 
Already in use are 48 student practice 
rooms, eight class rooms, four ensemble 
rooms and thirty studio rooms. A final 
section, with band and orchestra re- 
hearsal rooms, library, offices, and 500- 
seat auditorium, will be completed in 
the summer. A staff cf 28 graduates 
of the major musical schools in this 
country and abroad, headed by Dean 
Walter Duerkson, make up the fac- 
ulty of the School of Music. Some 250 
music majors are enrolled in the school 
which emphasizes a broad musical ex- 


$4 ried 


PETE TILLMAN 
Football Coach 


perience with high standards of musi- 
cianship. The school annually presents 
programs featuring the A CAPPELLA 
CuHorr, the MeEN’s GLEE CLuB, the 
WomeEN’s GLEE CLuB, the OPERA THE- 
ATER, the UNIVERSITY SyMPHONY, the 
CoraAL UNION, the PERCUSSION, ENSEM- 
BLE, the Prano Duo and the University 
ConcerT BAND. Individual recitals are 
given by each graduating senior. Grad- 
uates of the school of music are mem- 
bers of top musical organizations 
throughout the country and are teach- 
ing in colleges and conservatories as 
well as public and private schools in 36 
states. 

Wichita’s rapid growth is reflected 
by increasing enrollment at the munic- 
ipal university where the fall, 1955, 
total reached 4,392. A full time faculty 
of 195 is augmented by experts from 
various professional fields in the com- 
munity. 

The University of Wichita is com- 
posed of the Fairmount College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, the College of 
Business Administration and Industry, 





RALPH MILLER 
Basketball Coach 


the College of Education and the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, as well as the School 
of Engineering, the School of Music 
and the Graduate School. 

One of the busiest colleges on the 
campus and one of the newest is the 
College of Adult Education which is 
offering 151 credit courses in evening 
classes during the spring semester. Dr. 
T. Reese Marsh is dean of the college 
and his administrative assistant is Mrs. 
Helen M. Crockett. 

The history of the University is a 
varied and colorful one with roots 
that go deep into city history and tra- 
dition. President Corbin, however, looks 
toward the future of the University. 

“It’s influence,” he said recently, “ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of Wichita, 
and along with the best schools of the 
nation it is meeting, in a forthright 
way, the challenges of the times with 
all its energies. It looks forward and 
prepares for even greater service to the 
community, the state and the nation 
in years to come.” 


ATHLETICS 


By PAT QUINN 


FOR TEN YEARS a member of the far- 
flung Missouri Valley Conference, the 
University of Wichita is beginning to 
take a share of the national sports 
spotlight. Known as Fairmount Col- 
lege until 1926 the school picked foot- 
ball as its first intercollegiate sport 
back in 1897 and has posted a life- 
time record of 266 wins, 195 losses, and 
40 ties. 

Besides a six sport varsity program, 
which will expand to eight within two 
years, the university offers an intra- 


Part of the record crowd that witnessed 
U. of W.’s 22-12 football win over Okla- 
homa A & M in Wichita’s Veterans’ Field. 








mural and recreational program to male 
and female students that has two doz- 
en activities and team sports on its 
agenda. The University is proud of the 
fact that five of its 10 staff members 
are holders of Master or Doctor de- 
grees. 

The athletic director is Robert Kirk- 
patrick, who received his Master’s De- 
gree from Boston University in 1948, 
while Dr. Robert Holmer (Iowa, 1954) 
is the head of the Department of Men’s 
Physical Education. Other Master’s 
Degree holders include track coach Mel 
Patton (Southern California, 1952), as- 
sistant athletic director Richard Miller 
(Kansas, 1949), and assistant football 
coach Dick Tomlinson (Kansas, 1953). 

Head football coach Pete Tillman 
(Oklahoma, 1948), also has on his staff 


Under the guidance of the former 
Oklahoma grid star, Shocker football- 
ers have a two year record of 16 wins, 
only three losses, and one tie, for a 
sizzling .800 per cent. Tillman did it 
with home grown boys (65 per cent of 
the squad is from Kansas) and that 
is amazing since WU is only 45 miles 
from Oklahoma. 

The Shockers play in a concrete bowl 
with some 16,200 permanent seats and 
an emergency capacity of nearly 20,- 
000. Plans are already in discussion to 
enlarge the stadium, despite the fact 
that the freshmen and intramural teams 
have another campus stadium (Shock- 
er Field, seating capacity 4,500). 

Two practice fields, with automatic 
watering systems, are available along 
with the two stadiums and space for 


Exterior View of the Field House 


Merrill Green (Oklahoma, 1954), and 
Dick Monroe (Kansas, 1946). 

Wichita, nicknamed the Wheatshock- 
ers and Shockers, is leagued with such 
schools as Oklahoma A&M, University 
of Detroit, University of Houston, St. 
Louis University, Bradley University, 
and University of Tulsa. WU became 
a member of this conference in 1945 
and until two years ago found the go- 
ing a little too tough. 

The 1945 Shocker golf team took 
the Valley championship and it wasn’t 
until 1954, when the football team took 
undisputed first place, that the school 
enjoyed its second loving cup. Doing 
almost the impossible in 1955, Till- 
man’s footballers recovered from some 
early season defeats to tie for the title 
with Detroit and finish strong with 
several lopsided victories. 


Part of the 10,000 fans that watched the 
1955-56 University of Wichita-Oklahoma 
A & M basketball game in the new WU 
fieldhouse. The Aggie-Shocker tussle has 
become one of the classic athletic attrac- 
tions in the midlands. 


a softball and baseball diamond. The 
school plays a 10-game varsity sched- 


Some of the initial action in the Uni- 
versity of Wichita’s new field house. Bob 
Hodgson (#14) drops through one of 
his famous soft-touch, southpaw hooks 


in Wichita’s 71-46 rout of Nebraska. 


ule and a five game freshman schedule 
in football. 

Probably the best spectator basket- 
ball arena on any campus in the na- 
tion exists on the Wichita campus as 
its new field house is capable of seat- 
ing nearly 11,000 for a cage contest. 
The building, built at the cost of $1,400,- 
000, came on the heels of Ralph Miller’s 
great success at Wichita. 

Miller came to WU after the school 
had suffered seven straight losing sea- 
sons at the cage game. He recruited 
and coached the Shockers into a feared 
power in the basketball-minded Mis- 
souri Valley Conference and his bril- 
liant record of 27-3 led the Shockers 


(Continued on page 52) 
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SPORTS AND BEHAVIOR 


Many OF OUR AMERICAN CITIES are now being menaced by 
juvenile vandalism and crime. We have always believed that 
a well organized sports and club program is one of the most 
effective preventatives against misbehavior. This conviction 
has grown from thirty years as a coach and eight years as 
a player. We do not contend that all sports participants are 
well-behaved or that non-participants are delinquent in con- 
duct. We do contend that participation in sports will, in most 
cases, keep the individual on the higher trail which leads 
away from misdemeanor and crime. Significent is the fact 
that in a recent round-up of juveniles who were terrorizing 
a large Southern city with vandalism, not one of those ap- 
prehended was a member of an athletic team at his school. 
Only one was a member of any activities club made avail- 
able to them by the schools. 

The schools are doing an excellent job of providing a well 
rounded activities program that should appeal to the interest 
of all the students. When the question of juvenile delin- 
quency comes up, don’t point an accusing finger at the 
school. They have been carrying their share of the load. In 
most cases the breakdown has been in the home, where 
parents have little knowledge of their children’s where- 
abouts and exercise no control of their activities after school 
hours. 

A boy “out for the team” has budgeted his hours and his 
energy to something wholesome and constructive. Besides, 
he is under the influence of coaches who will keep him on 
the road that leads to a strong body, an alert mind, a pure 
heart, and a GOOD CITIZEN! 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


EXHIBIT A: The University of Kentucky basketball team 
defeated University of Georgia by a record score of 143-66. 
For us, the big news from that game was not the big score, 
though it was a record breaker. Kentucky, smarting from 
the recent defeat by Alabama, gave a magnificent exhibition 
of basketball at its best. Georgia played the game without 
the service of Bill Ensley, their outstanding player who was 
sick. Under such circumstances some coaches are inclined 
to accuse the opposing coach of “pouring it on” or “kicking 
us when we were down.” 

Red Lawson, the Georgia coach said: “I want it under- 
stood that Adolph Rupp did everything he could to hold the 
score down, except to tell his boys not to shoot the ball. 
But that makes the game a farce and I don’t ask for mercy 
like that. Of course, we could have held the ball, but that’s 
the same as telling your boys not to compete. And that’s not 
in the spirit of the game. It’s more important,” he con- 
cluded, “to play the game.” 

There, under pressure, is sportsmanship at its best by a 
coach who has a sound philosophy of sports! 

EXHIBIT B: Murphy High School lost in the semi-finals 
of the state basketball tournament. One player on the oppos- 
ing team had played several minutes, and scored 6 points, 
after committing his fifth foul. Mo Phelps, the fine Murphy 
coach, was quoted as saying: “They outplayed us and would 
probably have beaten us without the service of Anderson.” 

We all agree that sportsmanship should be practiced by 
coaches, players, officials and fans. But when the test comes, 
not all of us can translate it into action. Our salute to those 
who can! 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) pi gu Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
ainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record 
for high school and college contevenees. " sie Nis 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(6) Christian principles 

(7) School patronage of lo- 
cal dealers 

(8) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 
ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 

(2) Clean speech 

(3) Sound scholarship 

(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 

(5) Administrative control 
of athletic policies 
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Winning Versus Participation 
By JOHN NANIA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 

We are glad to share our editorial space with John Nania, 
athletic director and head coach of football and track at 
Middletown (N. Y.) High School, to bring to you this excel- 
lent discussion of an important phase of the athletic program. 


INNING IN FOOTBALL is like winning in anything 
V V else. You attain the satisfaction of being the best. 
There are those who belittle winning and feel that 
it should be secondary to participation. It is sometimes 
true that those who champion the latter policy have 
been lacking in the leadership necessary to teach our 
young men to excel on the field of play. Perhaps their 
manpower has been such that they have not been able 
to produce a winner. When that happens, it is easy for 
them to hide behind the skirts of participation and 
say, with their heads in the sand, “This participation is 
good—we want more of it.” 

It is good if you have the manpower to cope with 
expanding athletic programs. By manpower, we mean 
players or “horses”, as they are commonly called in 
the trade. We also mean the coaches necessary to the 
success of this plan. Anybody who thinks that football 
games can be won a fair share of times without athletic 
talent can roll over and dream on the other side. 

MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION means that the greatest 
possible number of students are taking part in all 
the sports possible on the school’s athletic program. It 
means a sport for everybody and everybody in a sport. 
This results in a limited number of key athletes in 
the school being able to take part in a greater number 
of varsity activities. It doesn’t matter that the calibre 
of play deteriorates, since the athletic talent in the 
school is spread out over too many sports. In addition 
to this deterioration, the varsity letter, once a highly- 
prized symbol of athletic achievement, has become 
attainable by a greater number and is therefore 
cheapened. Scholarship has its Phi Beta Kappa. Why, 
then, shouldn’t the wearers of the varsity letter have 
their own elite? 

I am a firm believer in sports for all if there is 
enough manpower to adequately represent the school 
on the field in all sports. An effective intramural 
program can have just about everybody in school 
playing and having fun. Varsity competition is some- 
thing else. The varsity team which will represent the 
school must be the very best that the school can 
possibly field. Anything else would cause youngsters 
to run the risk of injury, humiliation and embarrass- 
ment. 

Quite often, in such a program, the school officials 
might be forced to fill empty coaching berths with 
men who didn’t want the job because they knew 
nothing about it in the first place. How often has a 
young teacher been dragooned into coaching when he 
wanted no part of it! (Continued on page 20) 
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KEEP THAT BOY IN SCHOOL 


HERE COMES A TIME in every major 

league player’s life when he sud- 
denly begins to think about the future. 
He asks himself and his teammates, 
“What are you going to do when you 
finish playing?” Prior to this time he 
has been living in the clouds. Fun, 
prestige, adventure, money, and even 
fame, come easy. Of course, some get 
more than others, but these satisfac- 
tions are there for everyone. The only 
gloomy days are those when base hits 
are not falling in or when pitchers 
have to take early showers. 


Few men in baseball make enough 
money during their playing careers to 
insure financial security for the rest 
of their days. So, it is very important 
that each player should prepare himself 
for a future of lower income and a lot 
less glamour. This preparation seems to 
become a matter of concern to most 
players only when they find themselves 
slipping. 

The biggest problem a ball player 
runs into in this regard, when not edu- 
cationally prepared, is the question of 
what field of industry or business to 
enter. After a season is over the player 
is usually tired, and is anxious to relax 
a while, to spend his time hunting, fish- 
ing, or golfing. Finally, he wakes up 
and decides he had better look around 
for a job to help pass the time and to 
make ends meet during the winter 
months. It is a long time between pay 
days—October Ist to May Ist. 

A ball player who decides he had 
better find a job—usually his wife de- 
cides for him—runs into obstacles he 
never thought of before. Many em- 
ployers don’t care to hire him because 
he is not qualified educationally, or in 
terms of practical experience, to handle 
jobs that they have available. To hire 
him and teach him through on-the-job 
training may prove costly, because he 
will be leaving for spring training by 
the time he learns enough about the 
business or trade to begin to be useful. 
Many people won’t hire him because 
they think he is making enough money 
already, or because they don’t want to 
hurt his feelings by offering him a job 
at a moderate salary. Recently in The 
Sporting News there appeared an 
article by Bob Feller, to the effect that 
major league players would like to have 
the club owners set up an employment 
agency to find work for them during 
the off-season. This would seem to indi- 
cate that many players need to supple- 
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By DANNY LITWHILER 


Baseball Coach, Florida State University 





Coach Litwhiler is a native of Ringtown, 


Pennsylvania, and is a_ graduate of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers’ College. 
Danny began his professional baseball 
career in 1936 with Charleroi of the Penn 
State League. Four years later he was in 
the majors. He player with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Philadelphia Phillies, Cincin- 
nati Red Legs and the Boston Braves. 
He was the first major league outfielder 
to play a complete errorless season. He 
accepted 317 chances in 151 games in 
1942 without an error and his record of 
187 consecutive games without an error 
still stands. 

After retiring as an active player, Lanny 
coached Cincinnati in 1951 and managed 
minor league clubs at Fargo, North Da- 
kota; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Jamestown, New 
York, and Duluth, Minnesota, before 
going to Florida State. 





ment their earnings during the off-sea- 
son and that opportunities for doing so 
are not easily available. 

With such insecurity staring him in 
the face every winter, the ball player 
has continual pressure on him, and as 
a result he may not be able to produce 
as well as the player who knows what 
he can, and will, do during the off- 
season, or after his career is ended. 
This career for the average player, 
incidentally, is about four and one-half 
years in the majors. 

With respect to his future after his 
baseball career has ended, the biggest 
disadvantage a professional player 
faces is the fact that while many men 
are building a sound foundation for 
their life’s work in a trade or business 
at the age he begins making good in 
baseball (20-24), he is playing ball and 
letting the future take care of itself. 
This can be a wonderful experience 


if the player has secured an education 
and thus prepared himself for that in- 
evitable day when rookies begin to 
push him out. When the ball player’s 
career is ended, usually at an age be- 
tween 32 and 35, he must start in a 
new career while other men are secure 
in their businesses started about ten 
years before. There are many com- 
panies that don’t care to start a man 
in business after 30 to 35 years of age. 


In my own case, it was a wonderful 
feeling to know that I was academically 
prepared for a future in the teaching 
profession. Many times during my play- 
ing career I was asked, “What are you 
going to do when you leave baseball?” 
My answer was always, “I have my 
BS degree, I imagine I will go into 
teaching or coaching.” The reply in 
each case was, “Gee, that’s wonderful,” 
and in many cases there was added an 
envious, “I wish I had gone to college.” 


If one sits down and really thinks 
through the problem, I believe there 
is only one logical conclusion to be 
drawn. Many major and ex-major 
league players have reached this con- 
clusion: the young player should con- 
tinue his education whenever possible. 
Stan Musial, who appears to have 
everything one might desire, makes this 
statement, “I wish I had a college edu- 
cation.” Many other outstanding players 
in the major leagues have expressed a 
similar point of view. ; 

Even though a boy is playing pro- 
fessional ball, he can, and should, con- 
tinue school during his off-season time. 
This method, of getting an education, 
however, has proved to be much more 
difficult than completing an uninter- 
rupted college education. 

The chances of getting to the major 
leagues are about a 400 to 1 gamble. In 
other words, for every boy who signs a 
contract, only 1 out of 400 will make 
the majors. And even for those who 
make the big time, there is only that 
brief four and a half year span for the 
average player before starting back 
down. Who would throw away the last- 
ing benefits of a college education on 
these odds? Of course, not every boy 
is college material, but the young ball 
player should prove to himself that he 
is, or is not, before he gives up school. 

It is possible to go to college and 
make the big leagues. There have been 
players who went directly to the majors 
from the campus—Frankie Frisch, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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AL KALINE 
American League 
Batting Champion uses and 
endorses Louisville Slugger Bats 


RICHIE ASHBURN 


National League 
Batting Champion uses and 
endorses Louisville Slugger Bats 
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We will be glad to send you copies of the 
1956 Louisville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam 
Golf Club Catalogs for your ready reference 
in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Dept. CA-6. 
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Also makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
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BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


By FLOYD ANDERSON 


Girls’ Basketball Coach, Northside High, Atlanta, Ga. 


i. BASKETBALL in this area has 
grown tremendously in the last 
few years. Along with its growth in 
popularity and interest has come im- 
provement in the style and caliber of 
play. Gone are the days of the one 
bounce and pass, the no-touch rule, and 
the idea that the weaker sex has no 
business on a basketball court. Today’s 
girls can dribble, pass, drive, set shoot 
and jump shoot as well as many male 
players. In many cases there are girls 
who often develop a keener shooting 
eye than a lot of boys. 

About the only difference in girls’ and 
boys’ basketball is the fact that girls 
still play a specialized game in the 
effect that three girls do the scoring 
as Forwards and three others play the 
defense as Guards and they each carry 
out their duties on a half basketball 
court. This, I believe, adds to the game 
because some girls are more naturally 
suited to either a forward or guard po- 
sition and allows her to contribute to a 
team with her ability and not penalize 
her team because of her handicap of 
not being able to play one as well as 
the other. 

Girls’ basketball at Northside High 
School in Atlanta has, throughout the 
school’s short history of six years, en- 
joyed high success. This success has 


Coach Anderson Corrects Stance 


of Miachel Gaffney 


been possible by the type of individual 
we have in our program and the type 
of program that is being carried out. 


The following is a synopsis of the 
girls’ basketball program at Northside 
High. 


PERSONNEL 


Of course, the success of any program 
is due to the participants in it. In se- 
lecting candidates for the team, ability 
is considered but not as the most im- 
portant basis. I feel that character, 
morals, willingness to work, serious- 
ness of purpose and sociability are as 
important as ability. A lack of ability 
can be overcome if a person possesses 
these other traits. Also a girl who pos- 
sesses these traits will not create a 
problem as to scholastic attainments 
which comes before basketball. 


I want girls on the team that will en- 
deavor to carry out any and all requests 
made of them all of the time whether 
I am present or not. Northside has had 
excellent basketball players that have 
attained this rating by sheer hard work 
on their own behalf. 

After selecting candidates as to the 
standards just mentioned, the next 
move is to determine the position that 
they will play. Naturally most girls 
want to play Forward, where the points 


Gill Jordan Demonstrates 
Shooting Form 


are scored and their names get men- 
tioned in the newspapers more often. 
Each girl is given a chance to try out 
for the position she prefers. By running 
a few fundamental basketball drills, 
such as passing, dribbling, pivoting, 
ball handling and crip shooting, it is 
pretty well established where a girl 
should play. In selecting Forwards I 
choose girls with speed, sure hands, 
quickness of movement and a talent for 
shooting. If a girl is small she will more 
than likely play a Forward. 

For Guards I want height, fair speed, 
excellent dribblers and aggressiveness. 
They must be “ball hawks.” 

All these characteristics are ideal 
and not always present so I try to suit 
an offense and a defense to the per- 
sonnel. 

OFFENSE 


Basically I believe there are two 
types of offense —a pivot type and a 
screening type. Because of a tall for- 
ward at the pivot position I use the 
pivot type of offense. Each girl must be 
a threat to the defense so that the op- 
ponent cannot gang up on one Forward. 
If the pivot is being double teamed, 
then another Forward is free, and she 
must be able to score. Having three 
threats, the defense has to stay honest. 
There are any number of good set plays 


Ann Evans Demonstrates 
Correct Defensive Stance 
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Coach Anderson is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where he partici- 
pated in football and wrestling. At North- 
side since 1951, he has coached track, 
gymnastics and the backfield in football. 
This is his second year with the girls’ 
basketball team. Last year’s team won 25 
and lost 4 in season’s play and were 
runners-up in the State Tournament. This 
year’s team had a 26 - 1 season record 
and won the regional and state class AA 
tournaments. 

This team has class in looks and per- 
formance and bears the mark of expert 
coaching. 





that can be operated from a pivot type 
offense. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of our basic patterns. 

In developing our attack we find that 
simple fundamental basketball drills 
are very valuable. A great deal of time 
is devoted to strengthening the hands. 
This is done by passing a nine-pound 
medicine ball on the run with the em- 
phasis placed on catching the ball with 
the fingers. We also place the hands on 
the floor and rock forward putting all 
the weight on the fingers. Another drill 
that is used to help the hands and de- 
velop leg spring is tapping the ball 
against the back board. A figure eight 
passing pattern involving five girls is 
run daily. This enables them to pass 
and catch on the run and at the same 
time is building endurance. The pass 
here, and all passes used with the ex- 
ception of the bounce pass, is aimed 
directly at the face. Fumbles are less 
apt to occur if the girl realizes that she 
either catches the ball or it will slap 
her in the face. Also numerous drib- 
bling and shooting drills are used. 

I assign each position definite types 





NORTHSIDE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 
Ist row (left to right): Delene Johnson, Mike Gaffney, Nita Wages, Joan Williams, 
Andria Springer, Winky Demock. 2nd row: Judy Seay, Jill Jordon, Dale Avard, Caryl 
Lenahan, Coach Anderson, Gail Tansill, Ann Ferris, Susan Smithfield, Ann Evans, 


Joan Eason. 


of shots, and the girls playing these po- 
sitions practice these shots only. For 
example, the pivot is expected to shoot 
a crip shot with either hand, a hook 
shot, a free throw and a jump turn 
shot. A front player must have a set 
shot, a crip shot with either hand, a 
free throw and a fake and drive jump 
shot. A side player must have a set shot, 
crip shot with either hand, a free throw 
and a jump shot. 

The girls are given time each day to 
practice these shots, and they record 
the number attempted and the number 
made on a shot chart. All girls are 
given the opportunity to shoot because 
there might be a Guard who has devel- 
oped an eye and knack for scoring and 
therefore is able to play either For- 
ward or Guard. 
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FORWARD PLAY 


In our practices, as in our games, our 
Forwards try to follow these few sim- 
ple rules: 

1. Get a shot at the basket. Each time 
we have possession of the ball get an 
attempt for a goal. Within a 21-foot 
are area with doubt as what to do — 
shoot. 

2. Don’t telegraph your passes. Snap 
the pass off and follow through with 
the arm. Roll the wrists down. When 
passing to a teammate who is being 
guarded, fake first and then pass. 

3. Each Forward shoots at least five 
times per quarter. This will give a 
minimum total of 60 shots per game, 
and if an average of 35% is attained 

(Continued on page 44) 


























Front Around 


A-1 passes to A-2 and goes around tow- 
ard basket. A-2 passes to A-3 and drives 
across middle. A-3 can either pass to A-1 
or A-2 or shoot a hook shot. 
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Side Screen 


A-2 comes out and picks B-1. A-1 dribbles 
to basket. If B-2 switches off, A-1 passes 
to A-3 who is driving in, and if she is 
covered passes to A-2 who is at the foul 
line after setting the pick. 


Back Screen 


A-1 signals A-2 to come out and set a pick 
behind B-1. A-1 then dribbles to basket 
and A-3 comes out to foul line. If B-3 
switches off a pass is given to A-2 who is 
coming in after picking B-1. 
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. BILL EASTON 


and 


AL FRAME 


University of Kansas 


EVERY TIME a Kansas distance ace 
graduates, Big Seven rivals emit a mass 
sign of relief. The pressure scarcely is 
off their windpipes, however, before 
Bill Easton takes the wraps off a new 
steed who continues to grind them un- 
derfoot. 

It has been that way since the for- 
mer Indiana quartermiler, who long has 
been recognized as the No. 1 disciple 
of the late Billy Hayes, assumed com- 
mand on the banks of the Kaw in Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

First, he projected Bob Karnes, now 
head track coach at Drake. Then he 
followed with Herb Semper, and the 
greatest of them all, Wes Santee. The 
current distance king is Al Frame, a 
plodding Summerfield scholar from 
Wichita. 

Save for one loss to Santee and an- 
other to Emporia State’s Billy Tidwell, 
two of America’s greatest runners, 
Frame is unbeaten in cross-country 
competition over the last two years. 
He won the NCAA flag last autumn in 
a rank surprise and went after his 
second individual title in late Novem- 
ber. 

In addition, Frame has captured six 
Big Seven titles at a Mile, Two Miles 
and Cross-Country. He spun one of 
the swiftest Two Miles ever unwrapped 
by a conference runner, 9:09.1, to fin- 
ish third in last year’s NCAA, and fol- 


By DON PIERCE 


lowed with a fifth in the NAAU Three- 
Mile. 

Last May he turned the swiftest 
distance double in league history by 
annexing the Mile in 4:16.5, and the 
Two-Mile in 9:27.9. 

Frame gobbled up his second Big 
Seven cross-country flag in mid-No- 
vember, spinning 15:10.1 over the Iowa 
State course at Ames to lop :06.6 off 
his one-year-old mark for the same 
route. 

The raven-haired senior is a typical 
Easton product. As a high school senior, 
Frame was no better than third in the 
Class AA Mile. His time in that race 
was only 4:37. The item that sold Eas- 
ton, however, was his victory in the 
University of Kansas annual prep cross- 
country run in 1951. Frame plodded 
over the wicked two-mile course in 
9:56.7. Santee had managed no better 
than 10:04.2 over the same layout two 
years before. Since that day, Frame 
has lowered his best Mile time to 
4:14.7 and his Two-Mile to the afore- 
mentioned 9:09.1. 

Frame’s Summerfield scholarship 
means he is virtually an A student. He 
survived a field of 650 candidates for 
this award, being one of 12 selected for 
enrollment at Kansas in the autumn of 
1952. He now is a candidate for both 
a Marshall Plan scholarship and a 
Rhodes scholarship. He never scored 
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less than an “A” at Wichita East High 
School, save for a solo “C” in typing. 
His grade average through three years 
at Mt. Oread is 2.5, just five-tenths 
removed from straight A. 

TYPICAL OF EASTON operation was the 
Jayhawk’s sweep to their ninth con- 
secutive conference cross - country 
championship, which Frame _ paced. 
The Kansans managed it with a three- 
fifths sophomore team. The three rook- 
ies, Jerry McNeal, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Hal Long, Van Nuys, Cal.; and Bob 
Nicholson, Maize, Kan., finished three, 
five and six behind Frame to retain 
a title which Easton-coached teams 
have kept in deep freeze since his 
very first autumn at Mt. Oread. 

As one rival competitor remarked 
after that show, “Easton doesn’t have 
to recruit distance runners. He manu- 
factures them.” 

There is an element of truth in that 
statement. KarNES, Easton’s original 
ace, won 13 individual conference 
championships from 880 up, more than 
even such Jayhawk greats as Santee 
and Glenn Cunningham. He finished 
as high as fourth in the NCAA Mile 
in 1950 and missed an Olympic berth 
only two notches when he ran fifth 
in the 1948 ten-thousand meters. He 
picked up a fourth, fifth, and seven- 
teenth in the NCAA cross-country field, 
missing the brass ring in ’50 when he 
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took a wrong turn 220 yards from the 
finish while leading the pack. 

SEMPER won two individual NCAA 
cross-country crowns, finished third 
twice in the NCAA Two-Mile and grad- 
uated holder of 11 records at that dis- 
in Big Seven competition. 

SANTEE, of course, is the greatest 
miler in American history. He came to 
Easton from Ashland, Kansas, a 4:26 
high school miler. He had lowered the 
American Intercollegiate record to 
4:00.6 before he graduated. 

And this list does not even include 
the likes of Pat Bowers, a 1:50 Half- 
Miler; Art Dalzell, a 4:13.7 Miler; Lloyd 
Koby, a 1:53 Half-Miler; Dick Wilson, a 
9:38 Two-Miler and Keith Palmquist, 
a 9:31 Two-Miler. 

The class of this supply stream has 
been so ceaseless and overlapping, Eas- 
ton-coached Kansas teams have reaped 
39 baton championships on the Mid- 
west circuit of Texas, Kansas and 
Drake Relays. Up until last spring 
when Oklahoma A&M assumed com- 
mand of the distance field, the Jay- 
hawkers also held a total of eight relay 
records at these meets. Easton teams 
still hold world records in the Sprint 
Medley and Distance Medley Outdoors 
and American records for the same 
events Indoors. 

The latter pair were established at 
the 1954 Michigan State Relays in 
3:28.7. (Frank Cindrich, Ralph Moody, 
Dick Blair and Wes Santee), and 9:51.4. 
(Cindrich, Lloyd Koby, Art Dalzell and 
Santee). 

The Outdoor Spring figure of 3:20.2 
was unfurled at the 1954 Texas Games 
on a combination of Cindrich, Moody, 
Blair and Santee. The Distance clock- 
ing of 9:50.4 at the 1954 Drake Relays 
was wrought by the same combination 
that blazed the Michigan State figure. 

In addition to capturing nine consec- 
utive Big Seven cross-country team ti- 
tles, the Jayhawkers have duplicated 
each with the individual champion. In 
eight years, Easton-coached runners 
have won 17 of a possible 24 flags in 
the 880, Mile and Two-Mile, in both 
Indoor and Outdoor competition. This 
figures to an aggregate percentage of 
-708. 

Even before coming to Kansas, Eas- 
ton was building a high reputation as a 
distance coach. At Drake he piloted 
three consecutive NCAA cross country 
team champions, 1944, ’45 and °46. He 
added a fourth with his Santee-paced 
team of ’53 at Kansas. Not counting 
the 1955 meet, Easton also has devel- 
oped four individual champions who 
have clustered six NCAA crowns be- 
tween them. Like Semper, Fred Feiler 
was a repeat champion at Drake. San- 
tee and Frame picked off the others. 
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Lest anyone think distance running 
represents Easton’s sole coaching abil- 
ity, consider these facts ... (1) His 
teams have won the last four Big Seven 
Indoor and Outdoor pennants succes- 
sively. His 1950 club also won the In- 
door title; thereby netting him nine of 
a possible 16 Indoor-Outdoor champion- 
ships since he assumed the Kansas 
reins. (2) Easton-coached performers 
hold four conference Indoor records 
and five Outdoor marks. (3) His 1955 
Outdoor team ran third in the NCAA 
championships, scoring 30 points to 
erect the most lofty finish ever com- 
piled by a Big Seven team. (4) He has 
developed nine Kansas All-Americans, 
the last two being Bill Nieder, NCAA, 


Texas, Kansas and Drake Relay: Shot- 
Put King who is aiming for 60 f et this 
year, and Norm Bitner, who set a new 
NCAA and collegiate record of 246-1 in 
the Javelin last June. 

Easton’s last eight Indoor-Outdoor 
titles combined with four cross-country 
championships have written four con- 
secutive conference Grand Slams of 
all three league-spiked shoe titles. No 
other conference school ever has 
brought off even one Grand Slam and 
this goes back to formation of the old 
Missouri Valley in 1907. The 1955 har- 
rier title will send the Jayhawks into 
the Indoor season with an unbroken 
string of 13 consecutive Big Seven cin- 
der championships. 
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WINNING VS. PARTICIPATION 


(Continued from page 13) 

Moreover, when a sports program is expanded, 
equipment costs will rise, and for the purpose of 
staying within the budget, cheaper and inferior equip- 
ment might have to be bought. 

A school with an overburdened sports program will run 
the risk of having more boys of inferior ability, physique and 
stamina, “participate” and would therefore be subject more 
than ever to fatigue, exhaustion and injury. Then follows 
the subsequent loss to the better school, both on the score- 
board and in prestige, to say nothing of the embarrassment 
and the humiliation of the players on the continually losing 
team. They are losing more than winning because of a short- 
sighted athletic policy which, because it has allowed players 
to be spread out over too many sports, has caused the kids 
to play the role of the sacrificial lamb on the altar of par- 
ticipation! 

The realm of athletics is certainly a poor place to have 
players develop the defeatist attitude which would certainly 
follow upon the heels of continual losses. 

It has been said that the big thing in the Olympic Games 
is to participate. That is fine, but remember, those who take 
part in the Games represent the very best that a nation has 
been able to screen through competition in the land. Hence, 
participation here is predicated upon WINNING a place 
through competitive elimination. 

Is there anyone so naive as to think that Russia is screening 
her millions of people, seeking its best possible Olympic 
representation, merely for the sake of participation? Russia 
is out to win! The propaganda value alone would be of 
inestimable value to them. 

It is unfortunate, but Russia has forced the clash of 
ideologies on to field of play. Dare we of the Western world 
to relax in our efforts to win as many first places as possible? 
It therefore behooves us to send the strongest possible team 
to the 1956 Olympics. To participate? Yes—for the sake of 
winning! 

America is living in an armed camp and our youth may be 
called on to fight again. Combat is no picnic and certainly 
no place for our young man to say, “You can’t shoot me, 
Ivan. I’m participating in this war.” Can’t you just see Ivan 
shaking G. I. Joe’s hand for being a good loser? What 
better training for survival do we have than developing 
the habit of coming out on top? 

There are those who say that they build character with 
a team. This philosophy, of course, enables them to jest off 
a losing season by saying with tongue in cheek, “We are 
building character this year.” What a terrible travesty on 
football! Character will be developed with a winner as 
much as a loser. Personally, I’d rather do it with a winner. 
What is so terrible about winning, anyway, as long as it 
is done fairly? 

Administrators who favor a program of participation over 
one that gives a coach and his team a decent chance to win 
are, therefore, obliged on a moral basis to leave the losing 
coach in his post. One of the great injustices in sporting 
America today is the story of the coach who was fired after 
a losing season when the fault was less his than anyone 
else’s. 





Coach Nania is a native of Middletown, New York. He at- 
tended Middletown High School where he lettered in track and 
football. He entered Duke University in 1937. He earned 
numerals in track and football and lettered in these two varsity 
sports in 1939, 1940, and 1941. He was captain of Duke’s 
Conference Championship Track Team in 1941. 


Nania was named “Football Coach of the Year” in DUSO 
League in 1953. 








Before a coach is fired, all the areas of his coaching 
accomplishments and failures should be considered, as well 
as other factors: 

HAVE WE HELPED HIM GET THE BEST POSSIBLE 
MATERIAL? 

HAVE WE DEFENDED HIM AGAINST THE PUBLIC? 

HAVE WE GIVEN HIM AN ARSENIC FLAVORED 
SCHEDULE? 

HOW HAS HE DONE WITH THE MATERIAL ON 
HAND? 

HOW DO HIS PLAYERS FEEL ABOUT HIM? HAS HE 
LOST TOUCH WITH THEM? 

HOW MANY INJURIES TO KEY PLAYERS? 

HOW MANY GAMES WERE DECIDED BY BREAKS 
THAT COULD HAVE HELPED HIM WIN INSTEAD OF 
LOSE? 

WHAT IS HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD PLACING THE 
BLAME FOR LOSSES? 

HOW DOES HE GET ALONG WITH THE PRESS AND 
RADIO? 

HOW MUCH HAS ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY AF- 
FECTED HIS SEASON? 

WOULD I WANT A SON OF MINE TO PLAY ON HIS 
TEAM? 

HAVE WE REFUSED TO FACE THE COMPETITIVE 
FACTS OF FOOTBALL LIFE AND DEMANDED TOO 
MUCH OF HIM? 

ARE WE LETTING ALUMNI PRESSURE DICTATE 
OUR POLICIES? 


It is true that there are coaches in the game who have 
been discovered to have fangs considerably sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth in their approaches to the game. These 
are not a credit to the game and this writer does not defend 
them. In this minority can be found no evidence of capacity 
for compassion. Also, there are schools which offer to 
potential players, inducement somewhat beyond trainfare 
and a good curriculum. Because of these elements in the 
game, football has become a whipping boy and has acquired 
a status which cannot be considered strictly recreational; 
but these are minor wrinkles which can be ironed out within 
the framework of football itself. 

Then there are coaches who are in the game because 
they love boys and football. Quite often they will have 
had more influence than anyone else in shaping a boy’s life. 
It has been said that when a coach seeks to inspire his 
players, he appeals to the loftiest of human qualities. How 
can such a coach bring harm to his boys, win or lose, when 
their lives have been enrichened because of him? When an 
administration removes such a man, they hurt the man; 
they hurt themselves in the eyes of the sporting public; 
and, finally, they hurt the boys because, with their coach, 
they have reached a high level of human relationship which 
will guide them for the rest of their lives. 

If losses occur consistently and, in the far reaches of its 
collective conscience, the administration feels that exhaus- 
tive investigation and observation have proved the coach 
to be at fault, then they should let him go with their sincere 
appreciation for the job he has tried to do. 

If football is under attack, one reason is that the public 
reacts unfavorably, at least in part, to a situation in which 
a coach is sacrificed because school officials are sensitive 
to pressure on the coach and his way of doing things. 

When an administration stands behind a coach, win or 
lose, convinced that he has done his best, it is an ever- 
lasting credit to a grand game and they help reduce the 
number of coaches who leave the game at a time when 
they could be doing their boys the most good—when the 
going is toughest! 
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(#3131) Last word in protection is Spalding’s new 
molded helmet with safest crown suspension ever. 
Made of one-piece tenite plastic shell, padded with 
“‘no-shock”’ Vinyl and foam rubber. Soft white leather 
lining and smart military chin strap. 





(#3206) Best flat style pad by Spalding. Famous for 
maximum protection with freedom of action. Armored 
with heavy red molded fibre and cushioned with 
no-shock Vinyl padding. Rugged Nylon covering ex- 
cept for caps which are Nylon-stockinette covered. 





(#3274) Spalding’s top grade Cantilever style 
shoulder pad spreads shock—offers safe protection 
without restriction. Heavy red molded fibre cushioned 
with no-shock Vinyl padding—double thickness over 
shoulder. Body fibre supported by steel spring for 
extra safety. Nylon and Nylon-stockinette covered. 





(#J5- V) Chosen for excellence. Used in more major 
bowl games than all other footballs combined. Su- 
perbly made from finest pebble grain leather—exclu- 
sive Spalding tannage for long life, grip and feel. 


(#3102) The world’s finest—Spalding’s black-and- 
tan color leather helmet. Made with extra-durable 
leather crown over ‘‘no-shock” Vinyl] padding. Eight- 
point web suspension, military chin strap. In stock. 
Other team colors also available. 


WINNING TEAMS ARE 
WELL EQUIPPED—BY SPALDING 


Spalding football equipment gives your team all 
the protection they need—plus freedom of move- 
ment. With the best equipment—by Spalding— 
a player feels better . . . plays better. 

See your Spalding distributor today. He has a 
complete line of the finest football equipment 
in every price range. 


SPALDIN( «=e moon 
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A class in water survival in which the swimmer stays afloat 8 to 15 hours, depending 
on his physical fitness. 






































ATLANTA SKIN DIVING CLUB 
Front row (left to right), John Norred, George Krasle, Gentry North, Gene Vezzani— 
team captain. Back row, Fred Lanoue (Aquatic Director Ga. Tech)—team coach, 
John Liles—team co-captain, Harold Roland, Bill Fesperman. 


Tie 


SPEAR FISHING 


and 


SKIN DIVING 


By GENE VEZZANI 


OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED activities in the 
sport of spearfishing and skin diving 
were begun by the Y. M. C. A. (down- 
town branch) through the efforts of the 
Program Director, John A. Liles, an 
experienced and avid skin and SCUBA 
diver. Thus, the Atlanta Skin Diving 
Club was organized in July of 1955 with 
approximately forty (40) experienced 
and inexperienced individuals, both 
male and female, attending. 

Since the short span of time from 
the club’s inception, the membership 
has grown to exceed one hundred (100) 
persons from all walks of life. Meet- 
ings are held every Tuesday night in 
order to instruct, show films and dis- 
cuss all phases of this relatively new 
sport. Many members have already 
made numerous excursions to local and 
out of state lakes, quarries, springs and 
underwater caverns as well as to the 
Gulf of Mexico, Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

Many civic functions have been per- 
formed (gratis) such as repairing dams, 
assisting the police in the recovery of 
drowning victims and stolen loot. At 
present, their committee on legislation, 
headed by Dr. LeRoy Harris of Macon, 
Georgia, is in the process of introduc- 
ing material before the Legislature per- 
mitting the underwater spearing of 
rough fish in the waters of our state. 

The Y.M.C.A. is actively engaged in 
the instruction of skin and SCUBA 
diving (instructors provided by the 
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mentioned club) to the general public 
as well as the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Due to enthusias- 
tic enrollments, these classes are to 
continue indefinitely. 

On November 15, 1955, a need was 
felt for the organization, regulation and 
coordinating of now existing and future 
Skin Diving Clubs in the state of 
Georgia; thus, the Georgia State Skin 
Divers Association was formed. This 
organization was formed predominantly 
for the mentioned purposes as well as 
to promote a better understanding of 
this sport through (1) instruction, both 
visual and physical by correspondence, 
showing of films, pre-planned chartered 
trips, discussion and a quarter annual 
publication (2) research by the various 
committees: medical, technical, safety, 
planning, etc., in their specialized fields. 

Directorship and chairmanship of this 
Association and the various committees 
was given to individuals who were felt 
to have (1) time (2) experience and a 
sincere desire to further this sport and 
its related activities within the State 
of Georgia. All rules, regulations and 
practices are similar to those as fol- 
lowed by the AAU, YMCA, and Red 
Cross and, therefore, this Association 
is recognized and in complete accord 
with same. 

In December of 1955 the Georgia 
State AAU Committee for Spearfishing 
was formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing amateur spearfishing competition. 
The Director-Advisory staff is com- 
posed of individuals such as Gen. Frank 
A. Kopf, President, Ga. AAU; Charles 
Gaddis, Ga. Director Aquatics, Red 
Cross; Fred Lanoue, Aquatic Director, 
Ga. Tech; Ed Smyke, Aquatic Director, 
Emory University. 

Due to the present laws prohibiting 
spearfishing in this state, the program 
of activities has been hampered, at 
least, for the time being. This commit- 
tee is backing, as well as assisting, Dr. 
LeRoy Harris, in the promotion of the 
mentioned legislation. 

The committee is in preparation of 
the first annual Georgia AAU invita- 
tional underwater Spear-Target Cham- 
pionship to be held in March. The sport 
(Spear-Target) is similar to that of 
Archery (as to scoring and target) but 
with underwater positions, (stationary 
and moving) similar to that used in 
rifle competition. There is a certain 
amount of skill involved attained by 
endurance and ability to maneuver. A 
team to represent this State in the 1956 
Nationals will, probably, be chosen 
from the Georgia entries in the Invita- 


tional Championship. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


ON THIS WE STAND: We use nothing but the finest 
materials. And the stubbornest colors. Quality is never 





an accident. 


Our tapered arm, leg and body patterns are exclusive. 
Each upper and lower body assembly integrates into a 
single smooth-fitting, freedom-giving unit. 

One last word. A team order to us is a command to 
action. Meeting delivery schedules is an old company 


tradition. 




















HALF AND HALF SHELL 
PANTS. Available in 
Combat Cloth, Service 
Cloth, Tackle Twill, or 
Cramerton Cloth. Expert- 
ly tailored and superbly 
styled, our game pants 
are the product of years 
of athletic clothing manu- 
facturing experience. Cut 
with high waist and back, 
full tunnel belt loops, 
tapered legs and perfect- 
fitting knees. All football 
pants are furnished with 
hanging thigh guard 
pockets and reversible 
knee pad pockets unless 
otherwise specified. 


THE PERFECT JERSEY. 
Styled narrow at the 
waist and hips to elimi- 
nate bulk. Oversize 
shoulders fit all pads. 
Double shoulders and el- 
bows. Jerseys available 
in two weights of Durene, 
two weights of Nylonand 
Durene, and Rayon and 
Durene. We also feature 
a featherweight Durene 
break-away jersey. 


F hea Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 47, Illinois. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

This is another in the series of All- 
Time Great collegiate athletes. The 
Stanford Athletic Hall of Fame is spon- 
sored by the PALO ALTO TIMES, with 
the approval and cooperation of the 
athletic department of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Selection to Stanford Athletic 
Hall of Fame honors is made by a 
committee of thirty, all of whom have 
been close to the Stanford athletic 
scene for over 20 years. We gratefully 
acknowledge the cooperation of the 
PALO ALTO TIMES and the Stanford 
athletic department for this feature. 


FOOTBALL 

ERNIE NEVERS — Made football 
history at Stanford in 1924-25 under 
the late “Pop” Warner. Later became 
outstanding pro player. Last year voted 
into Football’s Hall of Fame. He is now 
sales promotion manager of a large San 
Francisco distributing company. 

BOB REYNOLDS — All-American 
tackle on the Stanford “Vow Boy” 
team of 1933-35. Rated one of the 
greatest linemen in the history of foot- 


ERNIE NEVERS 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


ball. After leaving Stanford he played 
pro football with Detroit Lions. He is 
now manager of radio station KMPC in 
Los Angeles. 

BILL McCOLL — All-American end 
in 1950 and 1951. He holds the school’s 
record for receiving passes. Played pro 
football for Chicago Bears, while at- 
tending Chicago Medical School. 

SERAPHIM POST — Known as “Dy- 
namite” during his playing days at 
Stanford. Won All-American honors as 
a guard on the 1928 team. He is now 
Assistant Business Manager at Stan- 
ford. 

JIM LAWSON — Standout end on 
the Stanford Rose Bowl team of 1925. 
Later played pro football and is now 
a member of the San Francisco 49ers 
coaching staff. 

FRANK ALBERT — All-American 
quarterback on the undefeated 1940 
Stanford team. After serving with the 
Navy in World War II, he starred as a 
pro player for seven years with the 
San Francisco 49ers. He is now a radio 
and TV personality. 

CHUCK TAYLOR — A regular on 
the Stanford Rose Bowl team of 1940 
and named All-American guard in 
1942. Later played pro football with 
Miami Seahawks. 

NORM STANDLEE — Mighty full- 
back of the Stanford “Wow Boy” team 
of 1940. He later became a standout 
back in pro football with the Chicago 
Bears and the San Francisco 49ers. 

MONK MOSCRIP — All-American 
end on the Stanford team of 1933-35. 
He was a great pass receiver and also 
a standout on defense. He is now a sales 
representative for an Oakland indus- 
trial concern. 

DICK HYLAND — A great halfback 
on the 1925, ’26 and ’27 teams, and 
one of the best open field runners in 
the school’s history. Now a featured 
sports columnist on the Los Angeles 
Times. 





BOBBY GRAYSON — All-American 
fullback on the Stanford team that 
went to the Rose Bowl! three consec- 
utive years, 1933-35. He is now owner 
of a soft drink distributing company 
in Portland. 


BILL CORBUS—All-American guard 
in 1932 and 1933. Considered by many 
as one of the most outstanding linemen 
ever produced on the Coast. He is now 
Pacific Coast buyer for the A&P stores. 


BONES HAMILTON — Remembered 
for his “clutch” playing in the back- 
field of the Stanford “Vow Boys” of 
1933-35. A standout on offense and de- 
fense. Now owner of an auto agency 
in Van Nuys. 


TED SHIPKEY — All-American end 
on the 1936 team. Famous for his pass 








HANK LUISETTI 









































catching and running on end around 
plays, in addition to his terrific play 
on defense. He now owns tire distrib- 
uting company in Fullerton. 

DAN TEMPLETON — Regarded by 
many as the greatest punter, place 
kicker and drop kicker in Stanford’s 
history. He also won letters in rugby 
and track while competing for Stan- 
ford before and after World War I. He 
placed fourth in the broad jump in the 
1920 Olympics. He is now promotional 
manager of radio station KFRC. 


HUGH GALLARNEAU — A half- 
back on the Stanford Rose Bowl team 
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BOBBY GRAYSON 


of 1940. Later a pro star with Chicago 
Bears. Now an official of Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago. 

MURRAY CUDDEBACK — One of 
the greatest names in Stanford’s Ath- 
letic history. Not a flashing star, but 
when the chips were down no athlete 
ever came through more brilliantly. 
Star of the 1924 Big Game tie. He 
kicked two field goals in the first half 
—caught a pass to score with two and 
a half minutes to play—kicked the ex- 
tra point—then threw the pass that Ted 
Shipkey caught in the end zone to make 
it 20-19, and in the midst of mass hys- 
teria, calmly converted for the 20-20 
tie. He died of cancer in 1936. 

TRACK 

BEN EASTMAN — Famed middle 
distance runner. Set world record for 
440 in 1932 with a :46.4 clocking. Now 
owner of an industrial supply company 
in San Jose. 

JACK WEIERSHAUSER — Holds 
school record for 220 yard dash (20.7) 
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and shares the record in the low hur- 
dles (23.7). He is now head track coach 
at Stanford. 

BOB KING — Won the high jump in 
the 1928 Olympics. During the 1928 
season he won every meet in which he 
competed, including the IC4A, NCAA, 
National AAU and the Olympic try- 
outs. He is now a doctor on the staff 
of the Kaiser Foundation Hospital. 

BOB MATHIAS — Winner of the de- 
cathlon in the 1948 and 1952 Olympics. 
He holds the world record in the 
grueling 10-event track and field test. 
He is now an officer in the U. S. Ma- 
rines. ; 

GAY BRYAN — One of the greatest 
all-around track and field performers 
in the history of Stanford. Holds the 
school’s record in the broad jump with 
a leap of 25 feet 4%4 inches. He is now 
coach at East Contra Costa J. C. 

BUD HELD — Greatest javelin 
thrower of all time. Holds world record 
with a throw of 263 feet, 10 inches. He 
is studying for the ministry at a Pres- 
byterian seminary. 

ERIC KRENZ — Set world record in 
the discus in 1930. Won the shot and 
discus in the IC4A the same year. He 
died of a swimming accident in the 
summer of 1931. 

MORRIS KIRKSEY — Won the IC4A 
title in the 100 yard dash in 1921. 
Placed second to Charlie Paddock in 
the 100 meters in the 1920 Olympics. 
His best mark for the century was 
709.6. He is a psychiatrist at the San 
Quentin State Prison. 


BOB MATHIAS 


CLYDE JEFFREY — A great sprinter 
and fastest finisher over the last 50 
yards. His best time for the 100 yards 
is 9.4. He is now a welfare worker in 
Riverside. 

HARLOW ROTHERT — Great all- 
around athlete. Played fullback under 
“Pop” Warner. Fine discus, shot, and 
javelin thrower. Inter Collegiate Cham- 
pion, two Olympic games. Now a 
lawyer in San Francisco. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ALL-TIME GREATS 
(Continued from page 25) 

BUD SPENCER — A great quarter 
miler. First to break Ted Meredith’s 400 
meter record with 47 flat. A powerful, 
smooth running stride. Now Sports 
Editor of the San Francisco News. 


BASEBALL 


LLOYD MERRIMAN — Remembered 
for his hard hitting and fine play in 
the outfield. Was also outstanding in 
football. Now an outfielder with the 
Cincinnati Reds. 

JACK SHEPARD — Starred three 
years as a catcher on Stanford teams. 
Named to All-American College team 
in 1953. Played with Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates last season. 

ZEB TERRY — A superb infielder 
and hitter, he is rated by old-timers as 
the finest baseball player in Stanford’s 
history. Completed his collegiate ca- 
reer in 1912 and played with the Los 
Angeles Angels and Chicago Cubs. He 
is now a building contractor in the Los 
Angeles area. 

CHUCK ESSEGIAN — Greatest 
homerun hitter in Stanford history. 
Now playing in the California League. 


BASKETBALL 


HANK LUISETTI — Rated by many 
as the greatest basketball player the 
game has ever produced. Holds the 
school’s all-time scoring record with 
1,291 points in three seasons. He is now 
manager of a large Auto Agency in 
San Francisco. 

JIM POLLARD — A member of 
Stanford’s NCAA Championship team 
of 1942. One of the greatest players 
ever produced on the West Coast. Since 
the war a star performer with the 
Minneapolis Lakers. 

NIP McHOSE — Starred at Stanford 
in the 1920’s. A smooth floor man and 
a good shot. Now an attorney in Los 
Angeles. 

HOWIE DALLMAR — A great all- 
around performer. Now head basketball 
coach at Stanford. 


SWIMMING 


PETE DESJARDINS — One of the 
greatest divers in the history of the 
sport. Won the low and high board 
titles in the 1928 Olympics. He is now 
a businessman in Florida. 

AL WHITE — A diving star at Stan- 
ford during the early 1920’s. Won the 
Olympic diving titles in 1920 and 1924. 

CLARENCE PINKSTON — A great 
diver. Won the high board title at the 
Antwerp Olympics with a magnificent 
performance. Now swimming coach at 
Detroit Athletic Club. 


TENNIS 


TED SCHROEDER — Stanford’s all- 
time tennis great. Won the NCAA sin- 
gles and doubles in 1942. Won world- 
wide honor in Davis Cup play. 

JOHN DOEG — A star at Stanford 
in the 1930’s. Won the National Men’s 
Singles title in 1930, defeating Bill Til- 
den and other stars of that era. 

PHIL NEER — NCAA singles and 
doubles champion in 1921 and 1922. 


GOLF 


LAWSON LITTLE — One of golf’s 
greatest. Competed for Stanford in the 
1930’s. Won the U. S. Open in 1940. 

CHARLES SEAVER — A standout at 
Stanford in the early 1930’s. Won the 
State Amateur tourney and was se- 
lected as a member of the Walker Cup 
team. 

BUB BROWNELL — Competed for 
Stanford in 1940. Met tragic death on U. 
S. Dupage in the battle of the Philip- 
pines, December, 1944. 





Keep That Boy in School 


(Continued from page 14) 

Eddie Collins, and Sam Chapman, are 
outstanding examples. It is possible to 
get an education and play baseball. 
Usually this will help the boy rather 
than hinder him as some scouts inti- 
mate. Some scouts say to the prospect, 
“Took at the valuable playing time 
you are losing!” I say, “Look at the 
valuable education you are losing!” 
This they can’t take from you, but 
they can cut you from the team any 
time they choose to do so. In the light 
of my experience I have found that 
college will never keep the good player 
from advancing to the majors. 

The following are only a few suc- 
cessful major league players who have 
received their degrees and it didn’t 
stop them: “Red” Rolfe, “Birdie” Teb- 
betts, Lou Boudreau, George Sisler, 
“Pinky” Higgins, Luke Sewell, Ted 
Lyons, Ossie Bluege, “Muddy” Ruel 
and “Cap” Anson. These players at- 
tended college two or more years: 
Casey Stengel, Johnny Mize, Paul 
Waner, Lloyd Waner, Fred Hutchinson 
and Christy Mathewson and many 
others. I mention these older players 
simply because they came up in the 
“good old days,” when one had to be 
a real ball player to get a trial in the 
majors, not just a “phenom” with a 
publicity agent. 

There are many things, other than 
ability, that go to make up a big league 
player, and a college education can 
definitely prepare him for professional 
baseball. There are three personality 
traits of particular importance to suc- 
cessful big league career: (1) self- 





discipline, (2) getting along with other 
people on and off the field, and (3) 
exercising initiative or taking ad- 
vantage of the breaks. All three of 
these personality traits can definitely 
be improved by spending four years in 
college. A college player who makes 
the grade seldom leaves the majors 
until he gets to the age where the kids 
out-run him, out-throw him, and out- 
hit him. 

Most major league players are in 
their prime, in terms of condition, abili- 
ty and earning power, between the ages 
of 26 and 32. Prior to that time the big 
leaguer is learning and developing. Be- 
tween 26 and 32 he reaches a peak 
which he usually holds. After 32 he 
begins to slow up, and by 35, in most 
cases, he is about finished in the majors. 
His eyes are probably as good as ever, 
but his reactions have slowed up quite 
a bit. Keeping this in mind, it seems 
foolish for a boy, who may graduate 
from high school when he is 16 or 18 
years old, not to go to college, if he 
has the ability and financial means. 
Upon graduation from college (20-22) 
he still can make the majors in time 
to take advantage of his best years 
(26-32). 

THIS ARTICLE was written for one 
purpose: to keep the boy who is en- 
ticed by some fast-talking baseball 
scout from dropping out of school. This 
type of scout is thinking of only one 
thing—the bonus he gets if the boy 
moves up in the organization. Famed 
sportswriter, Fred Lieb, in discussing 
the life of Lou Gehrig, brings out this 
point beautifully.1 Art Devlin, scout 
for the New York Giants had been 
following Lou through his high school 
career, and had him report to the Polo 
Grounds for a trial under the experi- 
enced eye of John McGraw. McGraw 
liked what he saw and as Lieb wrote, 
“induced Lou to go to Hartford and 
play there under the name of Lewis. 
He played 12 games in the old Eastern 
League, hitting .261 in Class A Ball, 
when Andy Coakley, Columbia’s base- 
ball coach, discovered Lou Lewis of 
Hartford was Henry Ludwig Gehrig, 
his fine prospect for the Blue and 
White. Coakley paid Gehrig a visit and 
Lou promptly tossed up his Hartford 
job. The Columbia Athletic Association 
also heard of the incident and Lou was 
barred from athletic competition at the 
University for a year. Lou blamed Mc- 
Graw for sending him, then an imma- 
ture, unsophisticated youth, to Hart- 
ford at the risk of ruining his entire 
college athletic career.” Gehrig later 
signed with the Yankees. 

Many boys are signed to minor league 
contracts who are never expected to 





1 Frederick Lieb, ‘Life of Lou Gehrig,’ Base- 
ball Register. St. Louis: The Sporting News, 
1942. pp. 5-32. 
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make the major leagues. They are 
signed because apparently they possess 
some minor league ability and they are 
needed, temporarily, to play positions 
for which no major league prospects 
are available. These boys soon discover 
they have no bright future in profes- 
sional baseball and have destroyed 
their eligibility for college baseball, 
and all other college sports. Those who 
are truly interested in the welfare of 
young men, now and in the future, do 
not believe that the odds of 1 in 400 
are worth the gamble. 

Major league scouts are looking more 
and more to the colleges for their ma- 
terial, because of the outstanding finds 
in recent years: Robin Roberts, Harvey 
Kuenn, “Red” Wilson, Bill Tuttle, Dick 
Groat, Jim Pyburn, and many others. 
The only fault they find with these boys 
is the necessity of paying them a bonus 
which might not have been necessary 
if they had picked them up after high 
school graduation. After college compe- 
tition and training, some athletes come 
pretty high. With the bonus situation 
out of hand this can be a serious prob- 
lem from the standpoint of professional 
baseball, when there are many college 
prospects to sign. 

THE HAPPY SOLUTION for all concerned 
would be for professional baseball to 
put some of its money into college 


funds to keep that boy in school, rather 
than pay large bonuses and lose so 
much in extensive farm systems. Where 
could one find a better place to get a 
boy ready for professional baseball 
than on the varsity field of a college 
team? Of course, colleges play only 
about 25 games a season, but from there 
many of the athletes go into fast ama- 
teur leagues, which could also be sub- 
sidized to some extent by professional 
ball. Both of these operations would 
cost considerably less than the large 
bonuses and extensive farm systems in 
current practice. 

While the boy is getting his training 
in college and amateur ball, many 
heavy minor league expenses could be 
cut from the overhead of the major 
league clubs. Of course, farm teams are 
necessary, because not all boys are 
college material, and everyday play is 
definitely the best experience boys can 
get once they are ready to go all out 
to make the majors. 

Take the advice of many players who 
have tried it! It is much harder to go 
back to school once you quit, than it 
is to continue. So, to parents, teachers, 
coaches, fans, and anyone else inter- 
ested in the welfare of boys, I repeat, 
give the boy an opportunity to play 
professional ball, if he wishes to do so, 
but first, keep that boy in school! 








FOOTBALL PROCEEDINGS 
- of the - 


WHITTIER COLLEGE CLINIC 


An Unparalleled Program 
Consisting of a 
Book of Football 
Lectures by: 


WILLIAM BATTLES, line coach for Los 
Angeles Rams 

WAYNE MILNER, end coach for Wash- 
ington Redskins 

JESS HILL, head football coach at Uni- 
versity of Southern California 

CLIPPER SMITH, scout for the Los An- 
geles Rams 

TOM PROTHRO, 
U.C.L.A. 

TOM LIEB, builder of great lines at 
Notre Dame, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Loyola, and Alabama 

BOB BRONZAN, head football coach 
at San Jose State 

MILT AXT, football coach, San Francis- 
co Poly High School 


backfield coach at 


Send check or money order for $2.00 
made payable to: 


GEORGE H. ALLEN 
Football Coach 
Whittier College 
Whittier, California 
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NEW! 4c01e-BASEBALL SHOE 


Flexibond constructed. Blueback kangaroo upper. 
Extra lightweight Oak Leather sole. Lined vamp. 


New construction also available in: A6024— Base- 
ball; K6814—Track; K6822— Track. 





A6002 r J Other top quality shoes made from Yellowback and Blueback Kangaroo 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) V 
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Far More Hexible 


Wikhon 


New Wilson shoe construction permanently joins the 
thinner insole directly to the outsole. Removal of stitching, 
midsole and welt helps emphasize lightness and flexibility. 
How rugged are they? One major league ballplayer has 
worn a test pair exclusively since March 1954...and he’s 
still wearing them! Ask your Wilson salesman for full details. 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Branch offices in New York, Son Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.} 
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HIS MONTH, at the National Junior 

College Basketball Tournament in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, a new pinnacle 
in entertainment will be reached by 
Compton College’s famed COMETTES 
and TARTAR BAND. 


The nationally famous 50 coed drill 
team, and the equally famed marching 
band, will appear in a special perfor- 
mance for the tourney crowd. The in- 
vitation to Compton’s unit is unprec- 


By CLIVE L. GRAFTON 


edented in junior college history, but 
a fine tribute to the group’s tremen- 
dous growth in popularity in a new 
phase of collegiate entertainment. 

The Tartar Band has a long history, 
dating back to the founding of the 
college in 1927, but the Comettes got 
their start in 1947, just after Compton 
had downed Kilgore (Texas) College 
in the first of the Junior Rose Bowl 
games and the Southern California 
area got a good look at Kilgore’s 
Rangerettes. Since that time, it has 
been estimated that over 50 million 
people have either seen the Comettes 
and Band in action or watched them 
on their many coast-to-coast television 
appearances. 

THE RISE TO THE TOP has not been 
without hard work. Behind the 
scenes operates an organization which 
would be a tribute to most Hollywood 


Opal Waters, wardrobe manager for the 
Compton College Comettes, inspects the 
petticoats that are part of the dozen out- 
fits that the group maintains. Comette 
Captain Peggy Delong (center) and 
Yvonne Chryst (right) model the frilly 
undergarments that made headlines when 
they flew off of a truck. It takes more 
space for the girls’ outfits than it does to 
store equipment for a complete football 
team. 


Here the famed Comettes appear with the small Tartar swords (scimitars) that were designed especially for the group. Girls 
that qualify for the drill team go through a rigid training program that puts them in top shape for each year’s performances. 
Although the unit has many standby routines, new numbers are added to the repertoire each year. 


COMPTON COLLEGE COMETTES 


studios. Faculty supervisors Lyle Le- 
Rette and Ruth Olinger co-ordinate 
both the units and over the years have 
molded them into what is now a single 
team. Before each performance, the 
band and the drill team hold many 
separate practices, then combine during 
the week before the presentation for 
mass rehearsals. For instance in the 
1955 Junior Rose Bow! game, the groups 
spent over 100 working hours in prep- 
aration for the short pre-game enter- 
tainment and 10-minute halftime al- 
loted to Compton. 

A wardrobe manager is in charge 
of the dozen different outfits that the 
Comettes wear. The different changes 
include hats and headgear, canes, rain- 
coats (for rare Southern California 
changes of weather), boots, teddy-bears 
(to go with a popular nightshirt rou- 
tine), and many more. 

Their doings are big news too. Just 
after Compton’s last regular season 
football game, a truck bearing all of 
the Comettes’ petticoats, hit a bump 
and drove on scattering the frilly gar- 
ments over a twenty mile stretch of 
road. A public appeal all over South- 
ern California radio, television, and 
newspapers reclaimed all but a few. 
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That action saved college officials from 
the embarrassing prospects of sending 
the Comettes into the Junior Rose 
Bowl minus their undergarments. 
Another flattering point for the group 
is the many high school drill teams in 
the local geographical area that have 
sprung up, each one a close copy of 
Compton College’s innovation. The Tar- 
tar campus, regarded by many as a 
leader in many phases of academic and 
activity endeavor, feels that this addi- 
tion to school entertainment has played 
a key part in helping more students to 
take part in the overall program. For 


of the band and drill team must be in 
the upper part of their academic class. 
In addition, many hours are spent after 
regular school time on production, and 
the group also goes through an intense 
summer orientation. 

When the final show goes on, what 
does the crowd think? Well, it can all 
be summed up in one newspaperman’s 
words when he said, “. . . ancient Bagh- 


dad couldn’t even match the splendor 
that Compton College’s band and drill 
team showed on the field. Not only did 
the Tartars win the game, they also 
won the halftime.” 





At San Francisco’s Kezar Stadium, the Tartar Band and Comettes go through one of 
their precision routines before 60,000 grid fans and a nation-wide telecast. 


instance in one Compton College pro- 
duction, these groups might be called 
into action to lend a hand and gain 
practical experience: photography and 
cinematography classes, radio work- 
shop classes (who tape all of the actual 
films with synchronized sound), and 
many more. 

Selection for the drill team is an 
honor for every girl, and when she is 
selected she becomes subject to a 
“spartan” existence. The girls are se- 
lected on a point basis covering ap- 
pearance, posture, dexterity, personal- 
ity, ability to learn, and rhythmic quali- 
fications. On top of this each member 
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ADD GOLF TO YOUR 
RECREATION PROGRAM 
With the 


NYLON STERLING NET 


Broaden your educational program 


@ Net combines strength, durability & 
lightness 

@ Complete range of sizes adaptable any 
program 

e@ Stress sport having high value later 
in life 


Send for Folder 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO., INC. 


BOX 464, BOSTON, MASS. 
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In addition to the “Instant-Vue" Model 
N595 — illustrated above — Naden makes 
a complete line of types and sizes. Write 
for free Catalog No. 22 — Football; No. 
23 Basketball; No. 25 — Baseball. 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city. iowa 
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THE PERFECT 
COACHING AID 





IN ACTION! 


i Jordan’s 


Crort [oops 


Slow Motion « Continuous Action 
Fit ALL 16mm Projectors « 
Silent or Sound « 

Run Continuously without 
re-threading 


~ Full Purchase Price 1 



















| Send check, Money Order or Purchase Order. 
I Films will be mailed postpaid at once. 


l 
‘PAYTON JORDAN FIM 
| P. 0. BOX 619 ° WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


Dashes 
$4 00; 
440 l 
EACH | 
880 | 
Mile (or see discounts below) 1 
Here — at last — is a top- } 
Low notch coaching aid, af a 
Hurdles budget price! Every event l 
High is selected for clear demon- 
Hurdles stration of championship | 
Shot Put pa +..every event | 
eatures a star performer 
from the greatest track and | 
Pole Vault field athletes in all history. | 
And with each film you re- 
High Jump ceive a detailed review of 
training methods and form | 
Broad JUMP used. Film and descriptive 
folder are the work of Pay- ! 
Discus ton Jordan, famous Occi- 
dental College track coach. 
Javelin Recommended to coaches 
on all levels, elementary 
Hop-Step- through college. | 
Jump 
Relay Baton Check this list & send 
Passing with order formbelow ‘| 
Sprint 9 Films or less $3.00 Ea. | 
Starts Any 10 Films $25.00 | 
All 15 Films $35.00 
In California Add 3% l 
I Sales Tox ] 
| 
Your Name j 
| Address : 
| City Zone State | 
! 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 


COACH ALDEN PASCHE 
and 


SEVEN-FOOTER DON BOLDEBUCK 
University of Houston 


Now in his senior year under Coach 
Alden Pasche at the University of Hous- 
ton, Don Boldebuck crashed the 2,000- 
point career mark in the Cougars’ four- 
teenth game of the season with ten games 
still remaining on the regular schedule. 
While leading Houston to its greatest 
basketball season in history, each basket 
and rebound rewrites the school’s record 
book. 

Though he did not play in high school, 
the 210 pounder, who actually stands a 
quarter-inch over the 7-foot mark, has 
mastered all of the “big man’s” shots, 
and he fires all of them with either hand. 

Bolde’s 50 points in a single game and 
606 points in a season, both established 
in his junior year, are school records at 
Houston. 

The biggest man ever to play in Texas, 
Derrick Don is so agile that he holds his 
own on the tennis courts with members 
of the varsity team. 


aa 


CO-ED OF THE MONTH 


Miss Bette Skow, the attractive Buck- 
nell University drum majorette who 
rhymes with snow, is COACH & ATH- 
LETE’S co-ed this month. 

A brown-eyed senior who falls into 
the All-American girl category in almost 
every sense of the word, Bette has been 
piling up campus and national honors 
for the past three years. She was Buck- 
nell’s Homecoming Queen last fall and 
ROTC Ball queen last winter. 

The statuesque 5-7 Bucknellian, who 
makes her home in Springfield, Pa., is 
engaged in almost every activity open 
to female students at Bucknell. She has 
been head drum majorette for three 
years, is a member of the band and 
orchestra, a counselor for freshman 
girls, a member of Student-Faculty Con- 
gress, Women’s Student Government and 
Kappa Delia social sorority and presi- 
dent of Mortar Board. And, as an edu- 
cation student, Bette has been on the 
Dean’s Honor List every semester to 
date. 

Brains, beauty and leadership ability 
do not give a complete picture of Buck- 
nell’s Betty Skow, however. The talented 
co-ed is also an athlete. She’s equally 
adept at hockey, softball, basketball, 
swimming and volleyball. Since the 
pretty young lass once accounted for 32 
of the 45 points scored by her high 
school girls’ team, it’s no wonder she’s a 
three-year veteran of the Bucknell 
women’s all-star basketball array! 
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Hi, COACH! 


_ 
H. D. (Dickie) BUTLER 


Columbus High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


~~ 


“DIcKIE” BUTLER has retired as foot- 
ball coach at Columbus (Ga.) High 
School. This marks the end of a long 
athletic career for one of the South’s 
most brilliant and popular high school 
coaches, 

“Dickie” played football and base- 
ball at Atlanta Boys’ High School in 
1922-1923, and at University School 
for Boys (a private prep school) in 
1924-25. He attended University of 
Georgia (1926-30) where he partic- 
ipated in football and baseball. 

As a coach he left a trail of success 
at Decatur (Ga.) High School (1930-33), 
Atlanta Boys’ High School, 1934, Gor- 
don Military College (1935-42) and at 
Columbus High School (1945-56). He 
spent 1943 and 1944 with the University 
of Georgia Navy Flight School. 





DICKIE BUTLER 


Greater than his victories on the 
field of play were his conquests of the 
hearts of his players and fellow coaches. 
Known as the “Clown Prince” of Geor- 
gia high school coaches, he was at his 
best at the conference table or any 
athletic gathering. His presence at a 
meeting always assured a jovial note 
and a harmonious adjournment. 

“Dickie” is the last of the “Old 
Guard” of the GIAA coaches. He will 
be sorely missed and long remembered 
as one of Georgia’s best and most pop- 
ular coaches. The profession needs more 
of his kind! 





THE OLD GUARD OF THE GIAA reminisce at the Selby Buck appreciation dinner, 
December 27th. One hundred eleven years of coaching is represented by (left to 
right): Chick Shiver, Savannah High School, 24 years; Selby Buck, Lanier High, 
30 years; Shorty Doyal, Boys’ High and Marist, 31 years; and Dickie Butler, 26 years. 
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THE ATLANTIC Coast CONFERENCE 
has experienced the greatest turn-over 
in head football coaches in its brief his- 
tory . . . No less than five of the eight 
schools in the three-year-old confer- 
ence have new head coaches for next 
fall ... The three holdovers are Frank 
Howard, who will begin his 26th year 
(the last 17 as head coach) at Clem- 
son; Bill Murray, who enters his sixth 
straight season at Duke; and Earle Ed- 
wards, who begins his third year at 
N.C. State... 

Edwards has made a tremendous hit 
at N. C. State . . . The Wolfpack Ath- 
letic Council called him in the other 
day, tore up his three-year contract 
which had another season to go and 
signed him to a new five-year docu- 
ment... That included his entire staff 
of assistants, too . . . Howard is eligi- 
ble for retirement at Clemson . 
Duke never reveals any information 
concerning the length of its contracts 
with football coaches although Murray 
is only the second for the Blue Devils 
since Wallace Wade went from Ala- 
bama to Duke in 1932 . . . Eddie Cam- 
eron pinch-hit four years while Wade 
served in World War II... 

NortH Carouina lured Jim Tatum, 
an alumnus, away from Maryland to 
rebuild Tarheel football fences . 
That enabled Tatum’s assistant, Tom- 
my Mont, the old pro, to move up at 
Maryland . . . Warren Giese, another 
Tatum assistant at Maryland, went to 
South Carolina to succeed Rex En- 
right, who took over the athletic di- 
rectorship at the Palmetto school... 
Wake Forest signed one of Ear] Blaik’s 
assistants at Army, Paul Amen, while 
University of Virginia picked up Ben 
Martin, an assistant on the staff of 
Eddie Erdelatz at Navy... 

Tom Rogers of Wake Forest, George 
Barclay of North Carolina and Ned 
McDonald of Virginia have deserted 
the football coaching ranks in favor of 
private business since losing their jobs 
at the end of last season . . . Rogers 
moved to Durham, N. C., and joined a 
realty firm representing beach inter- 
ests . . . Barclay purchased a service 
station on main street in Chapel Hill 

. McDonald’s connection hadn’t been 
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Thaweling. Round. the 
ATLANTIC COAST and 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCES 


with JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


revealed when this column was writ- 
ten... 

Athletic Director, Pat Preston, who 
resigned at Wake Forest the same day 
Rogers handed in his resignation last 
December, has joined Tatum’s staff as 
line coach at North Carolina . . . Pres- 
ton quit the coaching lines three years 
ago to take the Wake Forest athletic 
directorship when Jim Weaver was 
named commissioner of the ACC... 
To replace Preston, Wake Forest 
reached into the ranks of the FBI and 
signed Bill Gibson of Kinston, N. C., a 
former Deacon athlete who had been 
with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for the last 12 years... 

Tatum carried three of his Maryland 
assistants to UNC with him . . . They 
were Eddie Teague, Emmett Cheek 
and Edsel Kensler . . . Cheek is a 
Chapel Hill native and played his col- 
lege football at North Carolina... 
Teague, former N. C. State athlete, 
played war-time football at North 
Carolina as a naval trainee ... Kensler, 
a native of Lawrenceville, Ill. played 
under Tatum at Maryland ... So did 
Fred Tullai, who was Tatum’s fresh- 
man coach in 1954... Tullai will be 
head frosh mentor at UNC ... The 
sixth Tatum assistant is Jim Hickey, 
who has been head football coach and 
athletic director at Hampden-Sydney 
(Va.) College the last five years... 

Coach Amen has completed his staff 
at Wake Forest . . . His No. 1 assistant 
is Bill Hildebrand, who was line coach 
at Minnesota . . . Three of them are 
ex-high school coaches .. . They are 
Elmer Barbour, who turned out un- 
defeated teams the last two seasons at 
Durham (N. C.) High; Kenneth Wable, 
an assistant at Massillon (O.) High; 
and Gene Gibson, an assistant at La- 
trobe (Pa.) High ... The fifth and 
final assistant is James Lee Hietikko, 
a native of Ponneaut, O., who former- 
ly played at Ohio State and with the 
Cleveland Browns... 

CoacH GIESE hired two North Caro- 
lina assistants to supplement the hold- 
overs at South Carolina... They were 
Marvin Bass, ex-William and Mary 
mentor, and Ralph Floyd, who played 
at William and Mary and later coached 
at Richmond University before going 
to North Carolina two years ago... 
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Giese also added Whitey Dovelil, a 
Maryland assistant, and Leo Mahoney, 
former Notre Dame end and coach at 
Cascia Prep in Tulsa, Okla. . . . The 
USC holdovers include Weems Baskin, 
Hank Bartos and Ted Petoskey .. . 

Coach Martin at Virginia and Coach 
Mont at Maryland had not completed 
their coaching staffs when this column 
went to press ... We will give you 
their complete rosters in next month’s 
column ... While the Atlantic Coast 
Conference has_ seen five _ schools 
change head coaches, it looks like the 
Southern Conference will remain in- 
tact with all 11 head coaches standing 
pat for the 1956 gridiron campaign... 

The turn-over in coaches at Wake 
Forest also saw Taylor Sanford, who 
coached the Deacons to a National 
championship in the NCAA “College 
Baseball World Series” at Omaha, 
Neb., last summer, resign because he 
had “no assurance he would have a 
full-time job when the school moves 
to Winston-Salem in June.” ... He was 
replaced by Charles Teague, All- 
America second baseman on the Wake 
Forest team which finished runnerup 
to Texas in the 1949 NCAA baseball 
championship tournament... 

A few days after his resignation, 
Sanford was honored by the Raleigh 
Chapter of the Hot Stove League of 
America as “the man contributing most 
to North Carolina baseball in 1955”... 
He also was awarded the “coach of 
the year” plaque by the Baseball 
Coaches Association of America, hav- 
ing received the trophy at the Janu- 
ary convention of the NCAA in Los 
Angeles... 

When the ACC basketball tourna- 
ment opened in Raleigh this month, it 
had four of the top 20 teams in Ameri- 
ca... The Associated Press ratings 
listed N. C. State fifth, North Carolina 
eighth, Duke 11th and Wake Forest 
20th .. . Incidentally, of the 21 defeats 
these four teams suffered during the 
regular season, 16 were lost to one 
another . . . It caused Frank McGuire 
of North Carolina to remark: “We are 
chopping off our own heads.” .. . Duke 
lost to Kentucky, N. C. State to Mary- 
land and Wake Forest lost one to 
Maryland and twice to George Wash- 
ington... 
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A Pair of Aces 
Win for Shepherd College 
In West Virginia 


DON FUOSS and 


JOHN 


SHEARER 


Shepherd College 


WEsT VirGINIA’s “Coach of the Year,” 
32-year-old Don Fuoss of Shepherd Col- 
lege, started to plan for his 1955 un- 
defeated-untied football season back in 
October, 1953, when his present quar- 
terback, John Shearer, was then lead- 
ing a strong undefeated Montgomery 
Junior College eleven to an impressive 
31-19 victory over Fuoss’ senior col- 
lege aggregation. A year later Shearer 
was enrolled in Shepherd, and he has 
been the big gun in carrying out Coach 
Fuoss’ plans for the past two years. 
Both have set many new records at 
Shepherd since then. 

Coach Don Fuoss accepted the Shep- 
herd position on September 7, 1953 — 
nine days before the opening game with 
Washington and Lee, a former South- 
ern Conference member. Shepherd was 
defeated, and it was not expected they 
would win even one game in ’53. Don 
Fuoss, a strong competitor, thought oth- 
erwise and he was not surprised when 
his Rams upset the traditional rival, 
14-0, for the second victory over Po- 
tomac State in 17 years. Shepherd won 
another game, tied one and dropped 
five in ’53. 

John Shearer attended the Bladens- 
burg (Md.) High School, where he let- 
tered in football, basketball and base- 
ball. His senior year he was captain 
of the football and basketball teams 
and was selected as the most outstand- 
ing senior athlete in his high school. 
The following year he attended Junior 
College and received the most val- 
uable player award in football and 
basketball. 

He enrolled at Shepherd in 1954 and 
led the Rams to a 5-2-1 season’s record. 
The 1955 record is one of the best in 
the nation for a small college. In com- 
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DON FUOSS 


piling their 8-0-0 record, Shepherd 
scored 45 TDs, 29 PATs for 299 points 
or 37.4 points per game, as compared 
to 5 TDs, 1 PAT, 31 points or 3.87 per 
game for the opposition. The Rams av- 
eraged 400.8 yards per game offensive- 
ly. Shepherd has won the last 10 
straight games; won their first West 
Virginia Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference championship in any sport; has 
a two-year record of 13-2-1, and they 
were one of only 20 undefeated-untied 
teams in the nation in football in °55. 

Shearer was the top passer and offen- 
sive leader in the WVIAC. He com- 
pleted 48 passes out of 83 attempts for 
a 57.8 percentage. He passed for 15 
TDs last fall, netting 1,002 yards or 
125.2 yards per game. Only four of his 
passes were intercepted. In addition 







JOHN SHEARER 


Shearer picked up 276 yards on the 
ground, mostly on the option play 
which he executes to perfection, for a 
total net gain of 1,278 yards or 10.7 
yards per try and a total net of 159.4 
yards per game. 

Shearer was selected on the NAIA 
All-America team in ’55 as its top 
passer. He was also selected on Wil- 
liamson’s 1955 Little All-American 
third team and All-Conference. Don 
Fuoss, the most successful coach in 
Shepherd’s history, was selected by the 
sports writers of West Virginia as 
“Coach of the Year.” 


Fouss is a graduate of Altoona High 
School (Penna.) where he was captain 
and most valuable player in football 
his senior year. He graduated from 
Catawba College (N. C.), where he was 
All-State, All-Conference Center, and 
has been selected as a member of their 
All-Time Catawba football team. He 
declined an offer to play professional 
football to attend Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he re- 
ceived a master’s degree and his doc- 
torate in education. Fuoss is married 
and has one little 7-year-old red-headed 
“cheer leader.” 


John Shearer, incidentally, is also 
captain of the Shepherd College bas- 
ketball team. He will receive a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps in June when he is grad- 
uated from Shepherd, and would like 
to play professional football. He consid- 
ers it a challenge. Then he would like 
to go into coaching and has expressed 
an interest in assisting Coach Fuoss. 














BALANCE OF POWER 

“If I make any outstanding change 
in the basketball tactics at the Uni- 
versity, it will be an attempt to strike 
a better balance between offense and 
defense.” The speaker is Marshall 
Hughes, who recently replaced Thur- 
man B. (Slue) Hull as basketball coach 
at the University of Texas. 

On the other hand, Hughes has no 
intention of specializing in the anti- 
scoring aspects of the game to the ex- 
tent of letting the defensive tail wag 
his offensive dog. In other words the 
new Longhorn mentor is definitely not 
a disciple of the ball-control school of 
thought. The man just wants to find 
what he says — better balance between 
the two phases of the game. He feels 
that there is a medium between hel- 
ter-skelter shooting and_ carefully 
planned and cleverly executed defense 
that will make for a better game from 
the spectators’ standpoint — and more 
wins for the Orange on the hardwoods 
come next winter. 

How to Get It 

Hughes is of the opinion that in or- 
der to attain the delicate balance that 
he is seeking will necessitate his con- 
centrating in three areas: (1) Attacking 
the problem from the psychological an- 
gle by conditioning the players men- 
tally for playing good defensive bas- 
ketball, (2) devoting a bit more of the 
precious workout time to individual 
and team defense, and (3) possibly giv- 
ing the outstanding defensive player 
a little more consideration in ranking 
the personnel. 

Of the three he definitely rates “men- 
tal attitude” No. 1. 

“There’s just not as much thrill for 
the boy in playing a good defensive 
game as there is in going out there 
and scoring 30 or 40 points. The coach 
has to give defensive play a little ex- 
tra plugging to sell the players on its 
value,” says the new Longhorn boss- 
man. And he is quick to add, “We still 
intend to keep wide open when we 
have the ball.” Thus one can see that 
he just intends to sell his players on 
the idea of working a little harder 


Texas Round-up 


By STAN LAMBERT 


to get the ball back — without having 
to pay two points for it. 


High School Coaches Will Like Him 


High school coaches who don’t know 
the affable new mentor will find him 
very easy to meet. He is recognized 
as being a keen student of the game. 
During his seven seasons with the Tex- 
as freshmen, close observers have been 
particularly impressed with his 
ability to adapt his maneuvers to the 
material at hand rather than bull- 
headedly staying with one or two par- 
ticular styles of play regardless of the 
peculiar abilities of his players. His ad- 
mirers illustrate this ability with his 
last two crops of freshmen. His 1955 
squad had only one 6-3 player and 
the rest under the 6-foot standard, so 
he used a fast break offense and a lot 
of pressing defense. This outfit won 11 
and lost one. 

This year’s squad was quite differ- 
ent — larger and slower; but Hughes 
did not hesitate to switch to more em- 
phasis on defense and a somewhat dif- 
ferent style of offense. Since high 
school coaches have to adopt their tac- 
tics to their material whether they want 
to or not, Hughes must have an idea 
or two for them. They will find him 
ready to talk basketball at the drop 
of a hat — and all they have to do is 
get him started. 


Has Colorful Background 


The new mentor went to Texas as 
assistant to Jack Gray in 1949 and 
served two years under Gray. In his 
seven seasons his Shorthorns have won 
58 and lost 20 — and his record was im- 
proving with every season. 

Hughes started his athletic career at 
Stephenville high school as a four-sport 
star and then made letters in tennis 
and basketball at Tarleton. From there 
he went to North Texas State where 
he starred with Pete Shands’ Eagles. 
His coaching career actually started in 
a Port Arthur junior high school, but 
was quickly interrupted by a stint of 
military service. After release from ac- 
tive duty he coached one year at Ros- 
enberg and Arlington high schools and 
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MARSHALL HUGHES 


three years at Tarleton before joining 
the UT staff. 

He has also done work toward his 
doctorate in education at the University 
of Texas and Colorado. 

Hall Resigns in Mid-Season 

Slue Hall, who has been at the helm 
for the last five seasons, resigned in 
mid-season and plans to go into pri- 
vate business after the close of the 
season. Hull was one of the all-time 
greats in his playing days at the Uni- 
versity and enjoyed highly successful 
coaching experiences at Temple high 
school and Lamar College before going 
to UT in 1951 following the retirement 
of Jack Gray. The success that he has 
had as high school, junior college and 
university player as well as high school, 
junior college and university coach has 
been realized by’a precious few in the 
profession. He leaves the coaching field 
with a kindly feeling realizing that the 
game has been most kind to him. The 
many friends he has made in both ca- 
pacities wish the best for him in his 
new venture. 
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TEXAS 


By STAN LAMBERT 


EXAS ENJOYED ANOTHER “large” foot- 

ball season — fully as large as the 
other big things that Texans so love 
to brag about. The Southwest Confer- 
ence football race was typical — the 
champion was not decided until the last 
five minutes of the season. 

The high schools produced four great 
champions — two of which, Abilene in 
AAAA and Deer Park in A — finished 
the year with 24 and 30 straight con- 
secutive wins respectively. Deer Park’s 
victory string stretches back to the 
semi-final game in 1953. 

The other college conferences saw 
Sam Houston, East Texas State, and 
Southwest Texas tying for the LSC 
crown, North Texas knotted up per- 
centagewise with Abilene Christian in 
the Gulf Coast and McMurry a clean- 
cut champion in the Texas conference. 

Southwest conference title races are 
hazy enough without any undue com- 
plications from the conference fath- 
ers, but the faculty representatives 
stepped into the picture this time when 
they made Texas A&M ineligible for 
any post season games because of al- 
leged violation of recruiting rules. The 
Cotton Bowl invitation is an automatic 
prize with the SWC title; but we be- 
lieve we are safe in saying that no one 
dreamed that the Aggies would be in 
the race for the title when this ac- 
tion was taken. However, the Aggies 
were very much in the running up to 
the last five minutes of the season when 
TCU defeated SMU to cinch the title. 
There was much ballyhoo, etc., about 
what would be done if the Aggies did 
emerge as champions, but the Frogs 
decided the issue on the field and 
much relief was experienced by all 
(who had anything to do with the pen- 
alty). 

The season produced the greatest 
individual performer in many seasons 
in the person of James Swink of TCU. 
He scored 125 points, which was just 
three short of the all-time scoring rec- 
ord set by Joel Hunt of A&M in 1927, 
and ran for 1,283 yards, which was 
only 19 under the record of 1,302 set 
by Bob Smith also of A&M in 1950. 
He was named for practically all the 
major All-America selections. 
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The all-conference teams: 


First Team 

Ends — Bryan Engram, TCU, and 
Menan Schriewer, Texas. 

Tackles — Norman Hamilton, TCU 
and Forest Gregg, SMU. 

Guards — Herb Gray, Texas and 
Dennis Goehring, A&M. 

Center — Hugh Pitts, TCU. 

Backs — Charles Curtis, TCU; Jim 
Swink, TCU; Walter Fondren, Texas; 
and Henry Moore, Arkansas. 

Second Team 

Ends — Henry Gremminger, Baylor 
and Eugene Stallings, A&M. 

Tackles — Eddie Rayborn, Rice and 
Jack Powell, A&M. 

Guards — Wayland Roberts, Arkan- 
sas and Vernon Uecker, TCU. 

Center — Johnny Tatum, Texas. 

Backs — John Roach, SMU; Jack Par- 
dee, A&M; Don MclIlhenny, SMU; and 
Preston Carpenter, Arkansas. 

Hugh Pitts, also of TCU, won second 
all-America honors at center. The Tex- 
as Sports Writers Association selected 
Abe Martin of the Frogs as the col- 
lege “Coach of the Year” and Swink 
as the “Southwesterner of the Year.” 
The latter nomination is the No. 1 
award of the association in that it rep- 
resents the athletic figure in the south- 
west who made the greatest contribu- 
tion to sports during the year. 

The final scores: 

AAAA~—Alibene 33, Tyler 13. 

AAA—Port Neches 20, Garland 14. 

AA—Stamford 37, Hillsboro 7. 

A—Deer Park 7, Stinnett 0. 

High Schools Have Four Champions 

ABILENE, Port NECHES, Stamford and 
Deer Park won state titles in their re- 
spective conferences. Abilene and Deer 
Park are repeaters from 1954; while 
Port Neches, the state winner in ’53 
and finalist in 54, won the AAA title, 
and Stamford was a brand new cham- 
pion in Class AA. The Bulldogs won 
it the hard way with an unbeaten-un- 
tied record. Abilene’s Eagles, under 
Chuck Moser, have won 24 straight 

(Continued on page 38) 


Herb Gray, all-conference guard from 
the University of Texas. 
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Walter Fondren, sensational Texas sopho- 
more halfback, was the outstanding 


sophomore in the SWC. 





Hugh Pitts, TCU center who made many 
all-America selections. He was unanimous 


choice all-SWC. 








James Swink, all-American sparkplug of 
the champion TCU Frogs, broke all TCU 
running records and came close on those 
in the conference. 
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while Deer Park, coached by Travis 
(Shorty) Hughes has not been beaten 
since the semi-finals of 1953. Their 
victory string is still intact at 30 
straight. 


On the other hand Port Neches was 
beaten twice in early season games, 
and it began to look as if Coach Lewis 
Ford was going to have trouble filling 
the coaching shoes of Gene McCollum 
who had been advanced to the superin- 
tendency. The Indians’ finish was noth- 
ing short of sensational. In the semi- 
finals against Alice they came from 
behind scoring three times in the last 
eight minutes, the last touchdown be- 
ing on the hidden ball play. They also 
overcame a 14-point deficit in the fi- 
nals against Garland, scoring the 
clincher with seven seconds left on the 
scoreboard. Although Stamford has 
long been a power in the high school 
football circles this is Coach Gordon 
Woods’ first trip to the finals. The 
sportswriters thought enough of his 
coaching job to name him the high 
school Coach of the Year. 


The season produced several great 
players. Charles Milstead, Tyler’s tal- 
ented 185-pound split T quarterback, 
is heralded as one of the greatest backs 
ever produced u,’ Texas high school 
football. Sam Caudle, Abilene’s great 
guard, was the only unanimous all- 
state selection. Gordon LeBoeuf, Port 
Neches’s fine halfback, was the only 
unanimous all-state selection in AAA. 
He gained over 1,000 yards running, av- 
eraged better than 40 yards punting 
and played a great defensive game from 
his linebacking position. Bobby Boyd 


Coach P. T. Galagia of Hillsboro probably did not realize what a great gridder he 


was issuing this equipment to last September, but Merlin Priddy really came through 


to lead the Eagles to the Class AA finals. 





Charles Milstead, split -T 


190 - pound 
quarterback from Tyler is being hailed as 


the greatest upman that Texas high 
schools have produced. He is 6-2 and 18 


years old. 





of Garland was the other unanimous 
AAA choice. Merlin Priddy of Hills- 
boro lacked only two votes being a 
unanimous selection in Class AA. Ben- 
nett Watts of Breckenridge made the 
selection for the second straight year. 
Jimmy Steambarge, Deer Park end 
who grew from a 160-pound junior to 
a 180-pound senior, was an all state re- 
peater and came nearest to being a 
unanimous selection in his class. 

Buck Prejean did another fine coach- 
ing job in bringing his Tyler team to 
the finals, but despite Milstead’s bril- 
liance, his Lions were no match for 
Abilene. Coach Bill Ellington led his 
Garland Owls in a 22-game winning 
streak and came within seven seconds 
of a state championship for Garland. 
Coach P. T. Galiga of Hillsboro came 
nearest to being a Cinderella team. Af- 
ter dropping the first game of the sea- 
son to Class AAAA Carter—Riverside 
went on to score 277 points for 101 for 
the opposition. Coach Don Seymour of 
Stinnett saw his squad score 428 points 
to 141 for the opposition. 








The all-state selections made by the 

Texas Sports Writers Association: 
Class AAAA 
First Team 

Ends — Freddie Green, Abilene and 
Bryan Caruthers, Tyler. 

Tackles — Dick Hones, Corpus Chris- 
ti Ray, and Bert Lauck, Wichita Falls. 

Guards — Sam Caudle, Abilene and 
Sonny Long, Houston Reagan. 

Center — Bill Laughlin, Baytown. 

Backs — Charles Milstead, Tyler; 
Edwin (Wahoo) McDaniel, Midland; 
Glynn Gregory, Abilene; and Harry 
Moreland, Fort Worth Arlington 
Heights. 

Second Team 

Ends — Kenneth Watler, Port Ar- 
thur and Pete Embry, Dallas Forest. 

Tackles — Dave Sadler, Pasadena and 
Benito Landin, El Paso Bowie. 

Guards — Dave Woodland, Freeport 
and Lanny Dowell, North Dallas. 

Center — Jim Davis, Tyler. 

(Continued on page 40) 





a : 4 
Bobby Boyd, Garland’s great back, and 
Coach Bill Ellington. Garland enjoyed an 
undefeated season until the closing sec- 


onds of the final game against Port 


Neches. 
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Voit XF9 Means Unequalled, 





Long-Lasting Official Performance! 


hen you make your choice of a game ball, you 
want the best in performance. But, how do 
you judge performance? 

Voit believes that you deserve a performance 
life not limited to a few games—sometimes only 
part of one game! Voit believes that your game 
ball should remain official and give you top per- 
formance for a full season or more. It should be 
built to deliver top performance in any weather 
— under all playing conditions. 

Interested coaches have brought to our atten- 
tion a number of XF9 Footballs used through 
four complete seasons of play. These balls still 
fit the size template perfectly, still weigh 144% 
ounces; and still perform like champions! 


The Voit XF9 can’t swell or “grow”... has no 
seams to split...can’t become watersoaked or 
heavy. The “grip,” the best there is, is “built in” 
for life. It’s a natural quality of the rubber- 
covered ball—not applied later to the surface. 

Now that both High School and NCAA rules 
allow you to use a rubber-covered game ball when- 
ever you choose, be sure to take advantage of the 
years of experience that only Voit has had with 
official rubber-covered balls—seven years of 
improving and perfecting, through advice from 
coaches with actual game experience. Today’s 
XF¢9 is as fine a ball as can be built! 

This Spring, why don’t you take advantage of 
the Voit XF9’s top performance and unequalled 
economy? 
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Backs — Larry Dueitt, Corpus Chris- 
ti Miller; Mart Lasater, San Angelo; 
Robert Robinson, Dallas Sunset, and 
Austin Gonsoulin, Port Arthur. 

Class AAA 
First Team 

Ends — Lowell Baker, Garland and 
John Goodwin, Port Neches. 

Tackles — Charles McKenzie, Grand 
Prairie and Jimmy Franz, Alice. 

Guards — Shorty Grimmett, Snyder 
and Lee Benner, Temple. 

Center — Jerry Graves, Big Spring. 

Backs — Clifford Grubbs, San An- 
tonio Harlandale; Ronnie Copps, Alice; 
Bobby Boyd, Garland; and Gordon Le- 
Boeuf, Port Neches. 

Second Team 

Ends — Milton Ham, Snyder and 
Paul Alexander, Sherman. 

Tackles — Raymond Martin, McAI- 
len and Wayne Shirley, Temple. 

Guards — Gerald Moore, Palestine 
and Jerry Cowart, Beaumont South 
Park. 

Center — Dan Petty, Texarkana. 

Backs — Jackie Holt, Gainesville; 
Frank Jackson, Paris; Jack Spikes, 
Snyder; and Bobby LeBorde, Port 
Neches. 


Class AA 
First Team 

Ends — Larry Ward, Nederland and 
Jerry Payne, Breckenridge. 

Tackles — Joe Wash, Stamford and 
Marvin Rucker, Floydada. 

Guards — James Schillinburg, Ker- 
mit and Duane Day, Graham. 

Center — Robert Himmel, Hillsboro. 

Backs — Mike McClellan, Stamford; 
Bennett Watts, Breckenridge; Bobby 
Lackey, Weslaco, and Merline Priddy, 
Hillsboro. 

Second Team 

Ends — Paul Peebles, Killeen and 
Larry Stephens, Angleton. 

Tackles — Kenneth Stufflememe, 
Brenham and Merle Littlefield, New 
London. 

Guards — Gene Lay, Lake View and 
H. G. Anderson, LaMarque. 

Center — Jack Reeves, Gladewater. 

Backs — Tirey Wilemon, Waxa- 
hachie; Jackie Webb, Phillips; Jacky 
Sledge, New London; and Billy Bucek, 
Schulenburg. 

Class A 
First Team 

Ends — Jimmy Steambarge, Deer 
Park and Rene Ramirez, Hebbronville. 

Tackles — Shelby Hudson, McCamey 
and Wilbert Mutschink, Giddings. 

Guards — Juan Delgado, Ozona and 
Tommy Collins, Luling. 

Center — Jackie Richardson, Lever- 


etts, Chapel Overton. 

Backs — Bubba McLean, Deer Park; 
Leon Scott, Chillicothe; George John- 
son, Sonora; and James Shubert, Ralls. 

Second Team 

Ends — Durwood Hart, Hale Center; 
David Rogerson, Leverett’s Chapel Ov- 
erton; and Clyde Evatt, Eastland. 

Tackles — Willie Hart, Glen Rose and 
James Thompson, Hale Center. 

Guards — Ted Joy, Sonora and 
Thomas Willess, Rockwall. 

Center — Bobby Schuler, McCamey. 

Backs — Melvin Thomas, Mason; 
P. D. Wallace, Clifton; Sam McClure, 
Richardson; and Charles Prentiss, Fab- 
ens. 

For the records: The Texas Sports- 
writers Association also selected the 
following for Coach of the Year honors 
in high school for 1955: 

Basketball — G. E. Hastings, Avoca. 

Baseball — Tommy Duncan, Paris. 

Track — Beverly Rockhold, Baytown. 

Gulf Coast Has Tie 

NortH Texas STATE and newcomer 
Abilene Christian shared the cham- 
pionship of the three-team Gulf Coast 
conference. Trinity University of San 
Antonio, the 1954 champion, is the oth- 
er member of the conference. Odus 
Mitchell heads the North Texas coach- 
ing staff while Garvin V. Beauchamp 
coaches the Wildcats. 
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the mouth! 
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the chin! 
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WITHOUT INJURING ANYONE ELSE! 


Guards 
the face! 


OF ALL 


AGAINST 51% 





PERMANENT 


FOOTBALL INJURIES 


the Ted Sowle 
GUARDSMAN FACE GUARD 


Eliminates all unnecessary facial injuries—area 
where 51% of all permanent football injuries occur. 


It’s light . . . it’s comfortable . . . made of the 
toughest thermoplastic, padded with Ensolite. And 
one size fits all types of plastic or leather helmets! 
Sold nationally by MacGregor, Lowe and Campbell, 


Wilson and other top-notch sporting goods dealers. 
See your dealer today or write to... 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., P. 0. BOX 2603, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


The Ted Sowle JR. GUARDSMAN FACE GUARD 

the JUNIOR GUARDSMAN & HELMET UNIT 
Also Makers of the Shook KNEE BRACE 

the “Moose” KRAUSE FIRST DOWN TAPE RULE 
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Triple Tie in LSC 

Sam Houston managed to scrouge its 
way into the Lone Star Conference 
throne room which has been shared in- 
dividually and jointly by Southwest 
Texas and East Texas State for low 
these many years. In other words, Sam 
Houston, Southwest Texas and East 
Texas were tri-champions. Three oth- 
ers — Lamar Tech, A&I and Steph- 
en F. Austin — tied for second rank- 
ings. Only Sul Ross, with a winless sea- 
son, had an undisputed position — sev- 
enth. 

The all-LSC team: 

Ends — Waylon Buchanan, East Tex- 
as State and Johnny Faseler, Southwest 
Texas. 

Tackles — John Gibbens, Southwest 
Texas and Carl Brawley, Sul Ross. 

Guards — William Pippin, Texas 
A&I and Ivy Hunt, Sul Ross. 

Center — J. W. Towns, Sam Hous- 
ton. 

Backs — Bobby McBride, Southwest 
Texas; Bennie Boles, Sam Houston; 
Raymond Meyers, Lamar Tech; and 
Bobby Gibbens, Southwest Texas. 

McMurry Wins Texas Conference 

McMurry CouLuece, under Doug Cox, 
won the title in the three-team Texas 
Conference. Howard Payne placed sec- 
ond and Eastern New Mexico had a 
winless in conference play. 

The all-conference team: 

Ends — Tommy Watkins, McMurry 
and Louis Holt, Howard Payne. 

Tackles — Charles Mote and Grant 
Teaff, both of McMurry. 

Guards — Bob Harden and David 
Sullivan, both of McMurry and the 12th 
man, Leland Mapes, Howard Payne. 

Center — Bill Houston, McMurry. 

Backs — Jerry Milsaps, Howard 
Payne (only unanimous choice), David 
Smith, Howard Payne; Weldon Brevard 
and Elroy Payne, McMurry. 





= 


Sam Caudle, state champion Abilene, 
unanimous choice of the state’s sports 
writers for all-AAAA guard. 
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New!!! 
AN 
KNIT 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
AND PANTS 


Knit from the New Helanca- 
Stretch Nylon Yarn Which! 
Allows Material to Stretch All 
Directions and Always Maintain 
Original Shape. 
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Lightweight .. . 
Durable .. . 
Elastic Nylon Yarn 
That Cannot Be Equaled! 


Write for Complete Information 
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Newest 1956 Football 
FREE! Clothing Catalog avail- 
® able on request. 











A BERLIN, WISCONSIN 











FOURTEENTH 
Baylor Summer 


JUNE 18TH 
THROUGH JULY 27TH 


FOR BOYS AGES 8-15 


UNDER DIRECTION OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF CHARACTER 
AND USING FULL FACILITIES OF MILLION DOLLAR 
CAMPUS OF BAYLOR SCHOOL 


ALL SPORTS — HORSEBACK RIDING — ARCHERY AND 
MARKSMANSHIP — ALL CRAFTS — SPECIAL 
WEEKEND TRIPS TO SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS 
TOTAL COST $275.00 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BAYLOR SUMMER CAMPS 


Operated by hes and teachers 
of Baylor School for Boys 


111 CHEROKEE TRAIL 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
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By C. M. S. McILWAINE 


Secretary, Mid-South Association 
of Independent Schools 


pial. 
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McCALLIE-1955 MID-SOUTH CROSS COUNTRY CHAMPIONS their players were named to the All- 


First row: Billy Weigel, Rody Sherrill, Pat Liles, Nathan Claunch, Matt Brown. Mid-South team and their Coach Bill 
Second row: Paul Fuller, Karl Hunt, Carter Jones, Doug Warner, Greg Winkler, |, an Chine tied ok 
Mark Wilson. Third row: Lance Gould, Jack Sharpe, Don Coffey, Bill Carriger, Ralph Swoon wes cree president at the 
Clark. annual Mid-South Coaches Association 
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BAYLOR RED RAIDERS 1955—WON 10—LOST 0—TIED 0 


Reading from left to right: First Row: Bob Lawson, Sam Johnson, Frank Noojin, Lee Scruggs, Don Overmyer, Nelson Tyrone, 
Sid Bowman, Butch Carter, Bill Roberts, Sam Parry, Robert Tindell, Phil Boggs, Archie Fortune, True Redd, Mark Pease. 

Second Row: Luke Worsham, Coach, Lex Orr, Al Straussberger, Lix Frugé, Marsh Gibson, Bill Watkins, Edgar Edwards, 
Randy Fenton, Chub Smith (Alternate Captain), Bill Mott (Captain), Sidney Elliott, Richard Curtis, Jim Wessenauer, Andy Beas- 
ley, Leo Karpeles, Buddy Adams, Pryor Williams, Jim Worthington, Coach. 

Third Row: Humpy Heywood (Head Coach), Jack Baker, Chick Graning, Jim Painter, Doug Henderson, Fred Jabaley, Fen- 
ton Scruggs, Jim Geeslin, Gordon Cope, Jim Beasley, Calvin James, Bob Bryant, David Marchant, James Manes, Bill Nicholson, 
Fred Parsons, Barry Hamilton, Lee Boykin, Bob Crosby, Bryan Whitworth, Jack Stanford (Coach). 

Fourth Row: Paul Hodgdon, Hugh Goodman, Clint Moore, James Garvin, Don Baucom, Pearce Tye, Reid Horne, Charles 
Baker, Shed Roberson, Fred Morton, Glenn Johnson, David Vandergriff, Stanley Goodroe, James Sample, Frank Parker, Joe 
Lambert, Tommy Chambers. 
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meeting held at the Read House, Chat- 
tanooga on December 3. 

John Raksnis, 215 pound tackle led 
the balloting on the all-star team with 
Calvin James of Baylor topping the 
backs. Darlington placed three on the 
first 12, as three players tied for the 
last two backfield posts, with McCal- 
lie, S. M. A. and Castle Heights plac- 
ing one each. 

C. M. A. posted a 5-1 Mid-South 
record, losing only to Baylor, which 
won all three of its loop games but 
played less than the five games re- 
quired for championship consideration. 

Coach Humpy Heywood led the Red 
Raiders to a fourth undefeated, untied 
season under his guidance, the others 
coming in 1940, 1944 and 1947. Six Red 
Raiders were chosen on the second 
team. Nine of the team received South- 
eastern Conference grants-in-aid: Cal- 
vin James, Jack Baker, quarterback; 
Jim Beasley, end, and Stan Goodroe, 
Lambert, guard, and John Sample go- 
ing to Auburn; Bob Bryant, fullback, 
to Alabama; Chub Smith, guard, to 
Tennessee and Shed Roberson, tackle, 
to Ole Miss. 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year were Jim Worthington, Bay- 
lor, who moved up from secretary- 
treasurer to vice-president, and Grant 
Gillis of G. M. A., secretary-treasurer. 





From great big ones... to little ones! 


Whatever your particular needs, Reeves can provide 

the absolute tops in spectator seating, with the ultimate in comfort .. . 
and the ultimate safety. Immediate delivery . . . 

Further information and prices gladly furnished. 


REEVES STEEL, we. 


Manufacturers of REEVES STEEL BLEACHERS & GRANDSTANDS 





205 N. 12th Street 
Telephone 2-0651 


“with the extra 
margin of safety” 
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Russell Tate of McCallie is the retiring 
president. 

The Association voted to limit indi- 
vidual participation in all track meets 


rules rather than collegiate rules were 
also officially adopted. C. M. S. Mc- 
Ilwaine of McCallie, Bob Wood of S. 
M. A. and Son Sammons of Darlington 


to five events. 


High school football (Continued on page 54) 








1955 ALL MID-SOUTH FOOTBALL TEAM 


First Team Position 


John Steverson, C. M. A. End 
Richard Wommack, Darlington End 


Second Team 


Bill Stem, McCallie 
David Rihlman, T.M.I. : 
Raymond McCalley, Westminster 


John Raksnis, C.M.A. 
Bob Gignilliat, S.M.A. 


Tony Spudis, C.M.A. 
Tom Britton, McCallie 


Tackle Stan Goodroe, Baylor 
Tackle John Sample, Baylor 


Guard Chub Smith, Baylor 
Guard Bill Mott, Baylor 
Carl Middleton, S.M.A. 


Skip Thornton, Darlington Center Edgar Edwards, Baylor 


Jimmy Sims, McCallie 
Back Billy Smith, C.H.M.A. 
Back Chick Granning, Baylor; Joe Ab- 
Back ercrombie, C.M.A.; Richard Hull, 
Back Westminster; George Bisso and 
G. F. Werd, Riverside 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ENDS—Carter, Baylor; Ganzell, GMA; Vance, Westminster; Gamble, CMA; Howing- 
aaa mie Haynes, Castle Heights; Chambers, Baylor; Beasley, Baylor, and Ball 


Calvin James, oa. 
David Farmer, C.M.A 
Jim Dowling, Darlington 
Neil Hunt, C.M.A. 

Bobby Kirksey, C.H.M.A. 


TACKLES—Bissoe, Riverside; Lannom, Castle Heights; Davis, Westminster; Skillern, 
CMA; March, McCallie; Edwards, CMA, and Baggot, Castle Heights. 

GUARDS—Lawrence, Westminster; Jordan, Castle Heights; Green Castle Heights; 
France, CMA, and Rooker, Westminster: 

CENTERS—Demming, TMI; Cutrell, Castle Heights; Bitting, TMI; Tye, Baylor, and 
Wagster, CMA. 

BACKS—Baker, Baylor; DWenson, SMA; Bryant, Baylor; Smith, Castle Heights; 
Webster, . Darlington; McCrary, TMI; Webb, TMI; Davis GMA: Hereford, SMA, and 
Lloyd, C 













no delay. 


P.O. Box 1163 Tampa 1, Florida 
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NEW!... 
THE 
ATHLETIC 
TRAINER'S 
HANDBOOK 


By ROLAND BEVAN 


Member of the Coaching Staff, 
United States Military Academy 
at West Point. 


One of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on physical conditioning of ath- 
letes, “Rollie” Bevan gives you a de- 
tailed and complete illustrated analysis 
of the training methods that have 
kept Army’s championship sports 
teams in tip-top shape for more than 
10 years. 


Scores of step-by-step, close-up photos 

help you learn the best ways to tape 

for preventing and correcting > ea 
how to massage effectively . 

how to give corrective exercises . . 

how to best handle all facets of the 

team trainer’s job. 


In this all-new, value-packed book, 
“Rollie” Bevan clearly reveals every- 
thing the top-notch trainer must be, 
know and do to keep players of con- 
tact and non-contact sports in top 
physical condition. 


176 pages by ix” illus. 


Pubiished January 1956 


Just Published! 
WINNING 
HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL 


By JIM SMILGOFF 


Baseball Coach at Taft High School, 
Chicago 


This new text explains and illustrates 
the proper fundamental skills and 
techniques of high school baseball, 
but treats college baseball as well. 
Part I treats batting intensively — 
bunting, running, sliding, and offensive 
strategy. Part II discusses defensive 
baseball by both individual position 
and team play — on both high school, 
college, and major league levels. Part 
III brings the present day coach up 
to date in methods of organizing and 
supervising amateur teams, and in- 
cludes indoor and outdoor drills for 
young boys. 


It is organized for coaches who may 
or may not be baseball specialists 
Numerous charts, drawings and illus- 
trations make the explanations morc 
easily understandable. 


320 pages 5-%” x 8-%” 
Published March 1956 
Fon approval copiae write 















GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


(Continued from page 17) 
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. Rebound positions. 


. Play defense. 


it would be enough in most cases to 
win. 

Each Forward 
has one of these assigned to her on 
each play. If a goal is not made on 
the original shot, then a follow-up 
can be made. 

If the opponent 
Guards can be tied up or made to 
bad pass while they are advancing 
the ball up the floor, it will give you 
two attempts for a goal to your op- 
ponent’s one. 


. All three girls keep their eyes on 


the ball. Always know where it is so 
that if anything goes wrong another 
Forward can pick up the attack. 

In our pre-season practices, a great 


deal of time is spent on fundamentals 
and shooting. Once the season starts we 
continue the shooting and work on our 
attack, but keep the work on funda- 
mentals to a minimum since these basic 
skills should be about mastered at this 
time. 


In our practice session each day I 


try to spend equal time with the Guards 


and Forwards. 
have been completed, 


After our squad drills 
the Forwards 


work on their shot charts and I will 


work with the 


Guards. Although 


Guards do not score, their play is the 
backbone of a good team. 


Guard play is divided into two phases 


— defense and offense. The defense is 
that of preventing the opponent scoring 
and the offense is the bringing of the 
ball up the court to the Forwards. 
Games have been lost because the 
Guards could not get the ball to the 
Forwards. 


GUARD PLAY 
Northside High uses the switching 


man for man—or a more appropriate 
phrase —a girl for girl defense. This 
type of defense can at times create 
problems but once set rules are estab- 
lished it produces good results. Defenses 
are varied to meet certain situations 
when they arise. Some of the rules we 
try to follow in playing defense are: 
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SwITcHINGc — pick up a team-mate’s 
girl whenever she crosses your girl. 
If your girl does not have the ball, 
sag back toward the basket. This will 
help prevent passes in close under 
the goal and will also enable you to 
stay in position to guard your girl. 


EYE THE BALL — All three guards 
must keep their eyes on the ball at 
all times. Turning the back to the 
ball can result in a goal for the op- 
ponent. Passes can be intercepted, 
shots that fall short of the goal can 
be taken and in general a lot of driv- 
ing can be discouraged. 


. STANCE — Position of the feet is 


important if defensive position is to 
be maintained. I ask that the Guards 
place one foot in front of the other. 
If the right foot is forward, then the 
right arm is extended. The body is in 
a slight crouch. Movement is made 
by shuffling boxer style. If an offen- 
sive girl has dribbled, we will play 
her tight or close, but if she hasn’t 
dribbled, we will play her loose so 
as to have position in case she drives. 
I feel that we can afford to give a 
long shot but not a short crip shot. 
Also by playing her loose it is hard 
for her to fake us out of position and 
drive by for a goal. 


. REBOUNDING — A position is assigned 


to each girl and once the ball is on 
the board we must have possession 
of it. By covering the positions 
around the basket, we can keep the 
opponent out fairly well. The Guards 
must secure possession and not tap 
the ball on the opponent’s back- 
board. Once the board is cleared the 
ball is taken up court as soon as 
possible. 


. GUARDS OFFENSE — Once our guards 


gain possession of the ball they go 
on offense. There are many different 
set plays to get the ball up the floor, 
but we try to follow this rule: If not 
covered dribble, but if guarded pass, 
but never pass across under the op- 
ponent’s goal. 


So far I have talked about things that 


make the individual team member a 
better player, but there are a great 
many other little things that help win 
basketball games and make a program 
successful. 


Of training I stress the usual training 


rules pertaining to health such as diet, 
sleep, and smoking. Getting in shape 
and staying in shape is of prime impor- 
tance. The uniforms that are worn are 
clean and properly worn at all times. 
I feel that sloppy dress leads to sloppy 
play. 


Love of the game, hard work, team 


spirit and the mastering of basketball 
fundamentals all go into making bas- 
ketball the growing and great sport it is. 
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MarcH IS A MONTH that sports 
writers would just as soon bypass — 
that is those writers who must, of eco- 
nomic necessity, be a jack of all trades 
and an authority on none. 

All this by way of saying that the 
column this month will be consider- 
ably scrambled because in March we 
have the windup of basketball, the in- 
troduction of track and field, tennis, 
golf and baseball. Then, too, the foot- 
ball men edge into the spotlight for 
twenty days with their spring train- 
ing. To say nothing of the countless 
allstar teams, all clamoring for their 
allotted space. 

If that wasn’t bad enough, there is 
the constant shuffling of coaches — 
scapegoats for poor seasons. And while 
it is the same old faces merely chang- 
ing places, the changes still must be 
recorded in the printed record. 

Here in the Heart of America, all of 
the above holds true and it would 
take a Solomon to judge which are the 
most important items. Not being a Sol- 
omon, but merely a “scatter gun” 
scribe, we’ll just let fly with one item 
and take it from there! 

Inasmuch as half of this magazine’s 
masthead is devoted to Coach, here’s 
the latest on the shifting scenes in the 
Valley: 

Coach Bebe Lee of Colorado is say- 
ing goodby as basketball mentor and 
hello to Kansas State as director of 
athletics. The redhot rumors have Bill 
Strannigan, now at Iowa State, as the 
No. 1 choice for the Colorado job and 
if not him, John Ravenscroft, Newton 
high school coach and a former Buff 
star. 

Head football Coach Pete Elliott at 
Nebraska has just about completed his 
football staff with the acquisition of 
Don Scarborough, head football and 
basketball coach at Northwestern 
Oklahoma State University. 

Coach Dal Ward of Colorado (foot- 
ball) has picked up Will Walls as an 
aide. Walls played pro ball with the 
New York Giants. 

Still surveying the employment pic- 
ture: Merrill Green, who was a star 
halfback at Oklahoma in 1953 (did you 
ever hear of a halfback coming out of 
Oklahoma who wasn’t a star?) has 
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By JOHN R. THOMSON 
Kansas City Kansan 


joined the grid staff at Wichita Uni- 
versity, replacing another ex-Sooner, 
Claude Arnold, who has entered the 
oil business. 

And finally, Alma Maters greet il- 
lustrious Alumni in a switch. Jim 
Spavital, a star at Oklahoma A. & M. 
in 1944-46, is going back home be- 
cause E. F. Arterburn, Jr., erstwhile 
Aggie aide, went back home to Texas 
Tech. 

That’s about all for now but look 
for more changes — you can’t tell 
where to send the mail nowadays un- 
less you faithfully read CoacH & 
ATHLETE! 

More about coaches, only this time 
it’s a word of hope and a word of 
praise. First, the hope. 

Ralph Higgins, Oklahoma A. & M. 
track coach, believes the U. S. will be 
much stronger in the field events than 
they have been for a number of years 
in the Olympics but points with alarm 
at the times turned in by Russian ath- 
letes in the hurdle and dash events. 

Higgins, a member of the Olympic 
staff, knows whereof he speaks for he 
has won fifteen Missouri Valley titles 
since coming to A. & M. in 1935 and 
this year promises another top sprint 
relay team. 

Now the pat on the back to John 
Lance, veteran coach at Pittsburg 
Teachers College, Kansas. 

Lance has just wrapped up the Cen- 
tral Intercollegiate Conference crown 
after fashioning a 22-game winning 
streak. 

He has the fifth best all-time record 
in the nation and while a student at 
Pittsburg, had the unique distinction 
of captaining the football, basketball 
and track teams. 

From 1929 until 1932, he fashioned 
the longest winning streak in the his- 
tory of U. S. basketball, forty-seven 
consecutive games! 





It has been a stormy freshman year 
for Doyle Parrack at Oklahoma and 
at the depth (or height) of it he set a 
record for major colleges by fielding 
a basketball squad of only seven men 
— and that included the student man- 
ager, who played twelve seconds! 





Even so, Parrack, who dropped nine 
conference games in a row, had a 
measure of encouragement when his 
thin-manned troops upset Kansas, 69- 
68 and thereby spoiled a milestone for 
Dr. Forrest C. Allen of Kansas. It was 
Allen’s 1000th college game and the 
good Doctor was looking for victory. 
As it is, he would “sooner” forget the 
game! 





1956 is a memorable date in the his- 
tory of basketball for just twenty 
years ago the game was first intro- 
duced into the Olympic Games. This 
month a portrait of the man who in- 
vented the game, Dr. James Naismith, 
will be hung in the lobby of the Kan- 
sas University Fieldhouse. Naismith 
was on the staff at Kansas 40 years 
and in 1936 Allen sponsored a nation- 
wide drive to raise funds and send Dr. 
and Mrs. Naismith to the games. 





Dipping down to the prep level for 
a moment, Coffeyville, who had a 
stranglehold on the Kansas State 
swimming title the past eight years, 
had its reign ended last month by 
Wichita West, who came through to 
win its first state title. Earlier in the 
year, Wichita East ended Coffeyville’s 
string of thirty-four straight dual vic- 
tories. 





There’s a struggle for survival go- 
ing on and here in Kansas City, where 
the rival organizations meet on com- 
mon ground, you can feel the mount- 
ing tension. 

It is the action of the NCAA in cre- 
ating a “small college” basketball 
tournament in 1957. The NAIA con- 
tend such a tournament is unnecessary 
with the present district playoffs and 
the national tournament, conducted by 
the NAIA. The NAIA feels it is a move 
by the NCAA to squeeze out the 
NAIA. The NCAA retorts the tourna- 
ment answers a demand by many 
members of the NCAA. 

We wouldn’t take sides but we do 
admit the NAIA has done much to 
gain recognition for its members and 
have plans for even more ambitious 
program. 

The country is big enough for both, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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New Football League 

THERE IS A REAL GOOD CHANCE that a 
new football league will start activity 
in the East soon—if not in 1956 then in 
1957. The new league will be composed 
of some of the smaller colleges of the 
East who have been having tough 
sledding lately and who, presumably, 
are being forced to band together in 
self defense. Forced perhaps is not the 
word. Most of them have been playing 
each other for many years anyway and 
they are beginning to realize that in 
union there is strength—strength in 
new interest, new publicity, new im- 
portance to their games. 





The colleges involved are mostly 
from Pennsylvania—Lehigh, Lafayette, 
Gettysburg, Bucknell, Temple and 
Muhlenberg—but there is also a good 
possibility that the University of Dela- 
ware and Hofstra College, in Hemp- 
stead, L. I., will join the group. 

All of these colleges have much in 
common, academically and athletically. 
They all, too, have a long football tra- 
dition. In a recent survey, most of them, 
both on the presidential and the athletic 
director’s level, have expressed interest. 

Another effort to amalgamate the 
larger independents of the East—Syra- 
cuse, Penn State, Holy Cross, Boston 
College, Boston U., Villanova and possi- 
bly West Virginia (which is now in the 
Southern Conference but ' reportedly 
unhappy there)—has met with consid- 
erable resistance. This league, or the 
idea of forming it, is an oldie. Lew 


By IRVING T. MARSH 
New York Herald Tribune 


Andreas, of Syracuse, attempted it two 
or three years ago with little or no suc- 
cess. 

It is perhaps a little nearer to fruition 
now but it is still a long way from actu- 
ality. Perhaps the boys will eventually 
find, however, that they need it more 
than the littler fellows. 


* * * 


Paul Governali, who was a great foot- 
ball player in his undergraduate days 
at Columbia (he was named to nine 
All-America teams in 1942) and who 
more recently has been assistant coach 
to Lou Little, has been named head 
coach at San Diego State, in California. 
He will be heard from. 


* * * 


Since this is an OLYMPIC year, rowing 
and the chances of college crews to 
represent the United States in the Mel- 
bourne games are of prime interest 
already ... But the guess is that the 
great Navy crew of 1952 to 1954, which 
went undefeated through thirty straight 
races, including the Olympics, wi!l once 
again represent Uncle Sam down under 

. The ex-Middies, now all Naval 
officers, have been called together again 
to work under their old coach, Rusty 
Callow, as a unit that will compete 
in the Olympic trials . . . They began 
their workouts last month .. . Talking 
of rowing, here’s a switch: A news- 
paper man has decided to forego the 
typewriter for the oar . . . Don Rose, 
who used to be a sports writer on the 
staff of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune, 
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has resigned to become assistant coach 
of crew at Princeton, where he will 
handle the lightweights . . . Rose is a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where he was coxswain of the 
varsity shells in 1952 and 1953. 


* * * 


Navy’s NEW FIELDHOUSE, which was 
started in April of last year, will be 
ready for action in December . . . The 
first major constiuction within the 
Naval Academy in fifteen years, it will 
seat 6,000 for basketball ... A sugges- 
tion to change the name of its teams 
from Columbia University teams to Co- 
lumbia College teams has been turned 
down by Lion officials even though 
Columbia athletes come only from the 
2,200 students in the college of liberal 
arts and sciences rather than from the 
mammoth university of 30,000 which in- 
cludes many graduate schools... . Pro- 
ponents of the idea insisted that calling 
teams representatives of Columbia Uni- 
versity was misleading. 

Scholarship First 

Undergraduate reaction to the aca- 
demic ineligibility of Columbia’s top 
basketball player, Chet Forte, as ex- 
pressed by the sports editor of the Co- 
lumbia Spectator: “The Dean’s office 
was perfectly justified in its decision. 
Chet did not meet the academic re- 
quirement of his college and so he was 
declared ineligible. Perhaps this will 
not solve Chet’s academic problem, but 
it does preserve the integrity of Co- 
lumbia. The Deans have made us all 
proud of the fact, in this instance, that 
our school has maintained a suitable 
balance between studies and athletics. 
Few of us would be willing to dispute 
the Deans’ decision even though Chet is 
still technically eligible according to 
both the Ivy and N.C.A.A. codes since 
he has accumulated enough points to 
remain a member of his graduating 
class. The primary purpose of college 
is to gain knowledge and this ideal 
cannot be subverted to maintain win- 
ning teams if we are to steer clear of 
hypocrisy in our college’s aims... .” 

Forte’s ineligibility undoubtedly 
means the loss of the Ivy League title 
for Columbia for immediately after he 
was declared taboo the league-leading 
Lions lost two straight. 
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Basketball Comes South 

BASKETBALL has thrown off the tra- 
ditional roles of the step-child in the 
South. 

It took a while... but now almost all 
SEC schools are making an intensive 
effort to field a winner on the court. 
No longer is the sport a financial lia- 
bility riding along on football profits. 

Last time I looked three SEC teams 
—Alabama, Kentucky and Vanderbilt— 
rated among the top ten in the AP poll. 

By next season seven of the 12 will 
have handsome home arenas, Georgia 
Tech being the latest to build a spacious 
basketball home. The Tech spot will 
be ready for the basketball opener in 
the fall. Tennessee will break ground 
this summer on a $1,500,000 armory- 
fieldhouse. Plans call for 8,000 basket- 
ball seats. 

Time was when the basketball team 
was coached by one of the football 
assistants. Now, seven SEC coaches 
operate on a fulltime basis. Other 
schools doubtless will follow this pro- 
cedure as the emphasis on basketball 
grows. 





It’s interesting to study the behavior 
of the basketball crowds, especially in 
the schools where the teams excel. This 
observer believes that the fans, as a 
group, take their cue from the coach. 
If he is the volatile type who jumps up, 
growls at officials and gestures wildly, 
then the cash customers will indulge 
themselves, too. 

Kentucky,’ having been the cage 
pioneer in the South, is trying to lead 
the way toward better behavior al- 
though there are times when Coach 
Adolph Rupp hardly helps the cause. 

However, Bernie Shively, the ath- 
letic director, has appealed to the stu- 
dent leaders, the ‘K’ club, and the 
cheer-leaders. Near season’s end Wild- 
cat fans did not boo rival players at 
the free throw line. They were noisy 
but well-behaved. One thing more 
sticks in Shively’s plan for 1956-57. 

“The students got into the habit of 
yelling ‘Who’s he?’ when a rival starter 
is announced before the game,” Bernie 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


said. “I don’t like that. I think we can 
do something about that next season.” 

Shively thinks home floor in basket- 
ball represents a 12 to 15-point ad- 
vantage. 


If that’s true—and certainly home 
floor adds up to a sizeable margin— 
then many observers hope the SEC 
will exercise more control in the future 
toward the willy-nilly shifting of games 
from one site to another. 


Georgia, for instance, is booked to 
play Kentucky on every “even” year 
in Athens, on the “odd” years in Lex- 
ington. Yet the Georgians permit their 
“home” game to be moved to Louisville, 
400 miles away. The Georgians, that is, 
give away the home floor advantage for 
the big crowd they can draw with the 
Wildcats in Louisville’s armory. Yet 
the schools battling Kentucky for the 
title go to Athens to play. 

Even more to the point in this par- 
ticular year, Alabama walloped Van- 
derbilt unmercifully on the friendly 
campus court at Tuscaloosa. Yet the 
Tide officials consented to play Ken- 
tucky on Montgomery’s larger floor, 
lessening their own “home floor” edge, 
which seems hardly fair to the Commo- 
dores. The “home” game, it seems to 
me, should be just that. 





HERE AND THERE .. . Coach Art 


Guepe of Vanderbilt is holding Don 


Orr, the star quarterback, out of con- 
tact drills in spring training .. . Cliff 
Wells of Tulane carried only seven men 
on his basketball traveling squad .. . 
Ollie Yates is a possibility for the 
quarterback slot at Alabama next fall 
. . . LSU’s two-game series with Wis- 
consin for 1957-58 has been cleared 
with the board of trustees, who consid- 
ered the possibility that Wisconsin 
might have Negroes on the squad... 
Athletic director Jim Corbett asked for 
a study of the problem and got a green 
light from the trustees . . . Kentucky’s 
most noted freshman basketball star 
will get lots of publicity next fall... 
He’s a mountain boy, Johnny Cox, from 
Hazard, Ky., and some observers insist 
he has a greater “touch” than Cliff 
Hagan ... Dr. R. F. Thomason, dean 
of admissions and records, is the likely 
successor to Dr. N. W. Dougherty, who 
retires in September as Tennessee’s 
chairman of the athletic board, a post 
he has held for 39 years . . . Blanton 
Collier of Kentucky thinks Ermal Allen, 
his No. 1 aide, is a cinch to move up 
as a fine head coach one of these days 
... Auburn’s indefinite probation, pen- 
alty for violation of recruiting rules, 
could make the Plainsmen tougher than 
ever on the gridiron next fall... Few 
teams will have faster halfbacks than 
Auburn’s Billy Kitchens, Tommy Lorino 
and Bobby Hoppe . . . see you next 
month. 
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MIDWESTERN COLLEGES and universities 
will provide more than talent for the 
1956 Olympic Games. 

Early returns of contributions to the 
U. S. Olympic Fund from this district 
totalled $46,000, reports T. Nelson Met- 
calf, University of Chicago athletic 
director. 

The drive will continue until the 
U. S. Olympic team is assured of enough 
money to make the trip to Melbourne, 
Australia, next fall. 


* * * 


OF THE CURRENT CROP of undergrad- 
uates, the one most likely to bring home 
an Olympic gold medal — or two — 
is Jim Golliday, the Northwestern 
sprinter, who shares the world record 
of :09.3 for 100 yards. 

A tireless, well-muscled young man, 
Golliday will try to qualify for both 
the 100 and 200 meter dashes in the 
Olympic Games. 

To keep from running the many 
heats required in the two national 
meets, the Wildcat whiz will enter the 
100 in the National Collegiate cham- 
pionships and the 200 in the National 
Amateur Athletic Union finals. 

Russell “Rut” Walker, the North- 
western coach, is charting the route to 
Melbourne carefully for the jet-pro- 
pelled Chicagoan. A pulled leg mus- 
cle sidelined Golliday in 1952, so he 
and his coach are taking no chances. 

* Eo * 


An Indiana sophomore, Greg Bell, 
looms as a strong contender for the 
gold medal in the Olympic Broad 
jump. Bell, a native Hoosier, rang the 
bell with a winning leap of 26 feet % 
inch in the 1955 National AAU meet. 

Between now and the Olympic 
Games, Bell will try to break the 
many broad jump records left around 
the Midwest by the incomparable Jesse 
Owens. 

Two collegians who rank high as 
decathlon prospects are Joe Savoldi, Jr., 
of Michigan State and Jim Podoley of 
little Central Michigan. Savoldi is the 
son of Jumping Joe, the old Notre Dame 
fullback and pro wrestler. 

Watch for other Olympic hopefuls 
to pop up around the Midwest in the 
coming months. Interest in track and 
field are hitting a new high hereabouts. 


BIG TEN 
CONFERENCE 


the Midwest, 


By BOB RUSSELL 


When the United States decided to 
enter Graeco-Roman wrestling in the 
1956 Olympic Games, the U. S. Olym- 
pic committee chose Joe Scalzo of the 
University of Toledo as head coach. 

Scalzo, who has tutored Rocket 
wrestling teams for seven years, was 
recently named Toledo’s “outstanding 
young man of the year” by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in the Ohio city. 

* * * 

They still have football in mind, if 
not in actuality, at the University of 
Chicago. 

Although the 55-man council of the 
university senate rejected a proposed 
return to intercollegiate football by an 
overwhelming majority earlier - this 
year, the U. of C. will keep its spe- 
cial class in football. 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, the U. of C. 
chancellor, would like to interest other 
colleges and universities of a somewhat 
similar size and outlook in a Midwest- 
ern version of the Ivy League. 

“Football is a great game,” Dr. Kimp- 
ton points out. “We’d like to be in- 
volved in it again. However, with a 
student body of only 6,500 and more 
than half of them in graduate school, 
we can’t compete in the Big Ten.” 

* * a 

BUSIEST ATHLETE in the Midwest this 
winter must have been Charlie Bates, 
a Michigan senior from Detroit, who 
competes in both gymnastics and swim- 
ming. 

On one of his more hectic week- 
ends, Charlie accompanied the gym 
team to Champaign, IIl., for a Friday 
meet with Illinois, then hurried to 
Iowa City for a swimming match with 
Iowa. 

He took third place in trampoline as 
Michigan beat Illinois 57-55. Then, af- 
ter catching a plane to Chicago and 
an overnight train to Iowa City, he was 
first in diving as the Wolverines lost 
to Iowa 48-45. 

aK * * 

There may never be another year to 
equal 1955, so far as Miami University 
of Oxford, Ohio, is concerned. 

The beautiful little college in the 
quiet Ohio town had a share in such 
sports items as: 

Brooklyn’s precedent-breaking World 
Series win over the Yankees. 


SSS 








The Cleveland Browns’ victory over 
the surprising Los Angeles Rams in 
the playoff for the National Football 
League championship. 

Ohio State’s march to its second 
straight Big 10 football title. 

The switch that sent Stu Holcomb 
from Purdue, where he had been head 
football coach for nine years, to North- 
western, where he became athletic di- 
rector. 

What tied all those sports stories into 
one neat package? 

Well, Walter “Smoky” Alston, man- 
ager of the Dodgers; Paul Brown, coach 
of the Browns; Sid Gillman, coach of 
the Rams; Woody Hayes, the Ohio 
State football boss, and Holcomb all 
played or coached or both at Miami. 

* * * 

THE MIAMI INFLUENCE will be strong 
at Northwestern next football season. 
Holcomb’s first move was to hire Ara 
Parseghian, who coached the Ohio 
team to an undefeated and untied cam- 
paign in 1955. 

Parseghian brought Bruce Beatty, 
Paul Shoults and Doc Urich with him 
from Miami as varsity assistants. 

Alex Agase is the only coach without 
a Miami background now on the Wild- 
cat staff. He was an All-American at 
Illinois, who coached last fall at Iowa 
State. Alex and Ara were once team- 
mates on the Cleveland Browns. 

* * * 

Carl Erickson left Northwestern at 
the end of the basketball season, after 
25 years as head trainer. The 61-year- 
old Erickson plans to move to Ruidoso, 
which has been a summer home for him 
and Mrs. Erickson for years. 

To replace Carl, Holcomb hired Tom 
Healion, assistant trainer for the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Healion graduated from — you 
guessed it! — Miami in 1954. His col- 
lege career was interrupted by a three- 
year hitch in the Army. He served in 
Korea as a medical and surgical tech- 
nician. 

ak * a 

With the switch of the Michigan- 
Northwestern game from Evanston to 
Ann Arbor next Oct. 20, the Wolver- 
ines will have seven contests in Mich- 
igan Stadium, for the second straight 
season. 
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Michigan missed the trip to the Rose 
Bowl as a result of its surprising 17-0 
loss to Ohio State on the last day of 
the 1955 campaign. 

However, the Wolverine schedule 
will have a distinct Rose Bowl flavor 
next fall. Michigan will open against 
UCLA on Sept. 29 and meet Michigan 
State a week later, on Oct 6, both at 
Ann Arbor. 

With Army, Northwestern and Min- 
nesota scheduled to visit Michigan 
Stadium the next three Saturdays, the 
Wolverines will have five games in a 
row at home. 

* * ok 


Ray Exiot, veteran Illinois football 
coach, had to pass up a long list of 
speaking engagements at the peak of 
the past banquet season. 

Eliot, who has been the head man 
at Illinois for 14 years, had to have 
a polyp, a small cyst-like growth, re- 
moved from his larynx at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Chicago. 

Although the genial coach left the 
hospital the day after the operation, 
he wasn’t permitted to speak for two 
weeks. Then for two more weeks, he 
was allowed to talk only in a whisper. 

However, he is expected to be in 
full voice for the start of spring foot- 
ball practice at Illinois. 


* * * 


Although Michigan State has repre- 
sented the Big 10 in two of the last 
three Rose Bowl games, football isn’t 
the sport in which the Spartans have 
been most successful. 

In the six seasons that Michigan 
State has been eligible to compete, its 
teams have won four Big 10 champion- 
ships and finished second twice... in 
cross country. 

By contrast, the Spartans have tied 
for the championship once, finished 
second once and tied for eighth once 
in their three years of Big 10 football. 


* * * 


Al Kuhn, a 6-6 senior in the Tech- 
nological Institute at Northwestern, 
may look like a basketball player, but 
his specialty is two other completely 
unconnected sports. 

Kuhn is a star freestyle sprinter 
and individual medley performer on 
the Wildcat swimming team. But he 
took time off from that sport in 1955 
to play for the American team that 
won the Pan-American Games volley- 
ball title. 

If anybody wonders why Ron Sob- 
ieszezyk, DePaul’s 6-3 All-America bas- 
ketball forward, is so rugged, here’s 
the answer. Ron is also a standout in 
a rough-and-tumble sport, ice hockey. 

In three years of varsity competition, 
Sobieszczyk established himself as the 
third highest scorer in DePaul history. 
He ranks behind George Mikan and 
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Jim Lamkin, both of whom had four- 
year careers. 

Big-time basketball coaches would 
do well to keep an eye on the small 
Southern Illinois city of Mt. Carmel. 

They grow boys big down that way. 
Clyde Lovellette, the Kansas All-Amer- 
ican, who’s 6-10, lived there before he 
moved to Terre Haute, Ind., not far 
away. 

Now Mt. Carmel points with pride 
to Archie Dees, the 6-8 Indiana center, 
who was one of the Big 10’s outstand- 
ing newcomers the past basketball sea- 
son. 

Jim Parker, Ohio State’s 242-pound 


All-America football guard, turned to 
wrestling during the Big 10 season with 
spectacular success. Football coaches 
predict that the Buckeye giant will win 
the Outland Trophy next fall. 

Fast and quick as a cat, Parker was 
the lead blocker on many of those spec- 
tacular sprints by All-Everything How- 
ard “Hopalong” Cassady last season. 
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ADDED CONFIDENCE 


The outer impressiveness of the style 
and hand workmanship in Muse clothes 
is felt on the inside! That’s why so 
many men make these fine clothes a 
lifetime habit. To know you are always 
seen at your best . . . is spirit-lifting. 
For a Muse suit is more than a part 


of your wardrobe. It’s part of your 


an ingredient of confidence. 
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MouNTAIN WEST GRID FANS will be 
watching three new coaches, come next 
fall. And all three are top-notch, capa- 
ble gents who will fit well into the foot- 
ball coaching fraternity of the Skyline 
league. The three are Dick Clausen of 
New Mexico, Harold W. Kopp of Brig- 
ham Young University and Don “Tuffy” 
Mullison of Colorado A & M. 

When Tom Popejoy, University of 
New Mexico’s president, lured “Small 
College Coach of the Year” Dick Clau- 
sen to Albuquerque to take over as head 
football man for the Lobos, he plucked 
one of the top plums of the select coach- 
ing circle. Clausen is one of those ener- 
getic coaches who likes a colorful 
schedule to go with a colorful team. 
And he’s already talking of adding a 
few of the Big Seven teams to the Lobo 
grid slate just as soon as arrangements 
can be cleared. 

When the former highly successful 
Coe College grid chieftain moved onto 
the Lobo campus, an immediate surge 
in grid spirits was noted. He is advocate 
of the split-T, patterned after the Okla- 
homa-Missouri offense, and he says the 
future Lobo grid performers will do a 
lot of running and will utilize the run- 
ning pass mostly as a surprise weapon. 

The new Lobo coach won three con- 
ference football titles in the last five 
years he was at Coe College and wound 
up last season with 10-0 record. Overall 
for the seven years at Coe College, his 
record reads 33 wins, 20 losses and 
three ties. Clausen received the George 
Gipp award as “Small College Coach 
of the Year” on March 1 in Kansas City. 
The award is given by the Knute 
Rockne Club. 

* * * 

With the hiring of Clausen, President 
Popejoy reorganized the entire athletic 
department. Into the position of admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of inter- 
collegiate athletics went Pete McDavid, 
former Lobo athlete who had joined 
the university staff last summer to work 
on an overall scholarship fund. Mc- 
David is relying on Johnny Dolzadelli 
to continue business management of 
athletics. Dolzadelli has worked in this 
capacity for sometime. 

* * * 

To serve as his assistants Clausen 
picked three midwesterners and one 
member of the Titchenal staff. Retained 


Roamin’ the Rockies 


By DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


was Lou Cullen who served as backfield 
coach but will now serve as frosh coach 
under the new setup and will be 
charged with the responsibility of 
scouring New Mexico for prospective 
grid stars. The three who came with 
Clausen are Bill Weeks, former frosh 
coach at Iowa State and for the past 
couple of years prep coach at Grinnell, 
Iowa; Marv Levy and John Neumann, 
Clausen’s assistants at Coe. 


Levy is a graduate of Coe and coached 
at St. Louis high school from 1951 to 
1953 where he won 13 and lost only one 
game. He holds a master’s degree from 
Harvard and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Neumann did his undergraduate 
work at Springfield College, Mass., and 
joined Clausen’s staff at Coe in 1953. 

* * * 


Hat Kopp comes to Cougarville from 
Rhode Island University where he won 
New England Coach of the Year honors 
along with the Yankee Conference 
crown in 1955. He boasts an impressive 
background, having served as varsity 
line coach at Harvard under Dick Har- 
low and at Yale under Herman Hick- 
man. He moved over to Rhode Island 
in 1950 and took time out for a stretch 
in the U. S. Army late in 1950 and in 
1951. 

His old coach, Dick Harlow, is quoted 
as saying “Hal Kopp is probably the 
best coach I ever turned out. He has 
built Rhode Island, by honest methods, 
into one of the better teams in the east. 
Boys love him and he is enthusiastic 
and dynamic. ... He is morally one of 
the cleanest men I have ever known. 
He never has smoked or tasted liquor 
... and fits into community life with 
the best.” 

And already Hal Kopp is winning 
plaudits in the Rockies. He picked for 
one of his top assistants East High 
School’s popular and talented football 
coach, Tally Stevens. The Salt Lake 
City East High grid leader has fashioned 
a tremendous record in six years coach- 
ing at that school. Over the period he 
has won 49 games, lost 11 and tied 
three and won three Class A titles. 
Tally has been considered for some 
time as good collegiate coaching timber 
and the B.Y.U. leaders can be mighty 
happy they have enticed this young 
coach away from the prep ranks. 





With Bob Davis capturing the Sky- 
line football gonfalon last fall and sub- 
sequently moving into the position of 
athletic director, it was no great sur- 
prise that Colorado A&M officials chose 
Tuffy Mullison to fill the Davis’ shoes. 
Mullison has been assistant to Bob since 
1952 after he had coached successfully 
at the Fort Collins high school. And it’s 
interesting to note that it was Mullison 
and Thurman McGraw, great Detroit 
Lions’ pro star, who were football bud- 
dies at A&M back in the late 40’s. Both 
were conference champions as wrest- 
lers. Now with Mullison moving into 
the head coach slot he has picked Mc- 
Graw to be his top assistant and the 
Rams will continue to be plenty tough 
with this type of leadership. 


* * * 


FOR THE FOURTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR the 
Idaho State Bengals have annexed the 
Rocky Mountain Conference basketball 
title and have won their way into the 
NCAA regional playoffs. Playing an 
important role in this victorious season 
was the Bengals’ great forward, Les 
Roh, who joined the Idaho State hoop 
club as a frosh back in 1952. Roh, who 
has worn the magic number seven for 
the past four years, saw the number 
retired from future use by Bengal 
teams at the conclusion of the final 
conference victory. Idaho State students 
presented Roh with a wrist watch, a 
trophy and a basketball with his ac- 
complishments and recognitions written 
on it. 

* * * 


A great intermountain sports figure 
passed from the scene in Salt Lake City 
when Homer “Pug” Warner died fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Pug was a great 
star at the University of Utah in the 
middle teens and was a member of that 
great Utah hoop team which won the 
National AAU title back in 1916. He be- 
came an Official and worked football 
and basketball games for many years 
in the Rocky Mountain and Mountain 
States Conferences. He served on a 
part-time basis as the first commission- 
er of the Skyline league, handling offi- 
cials and conducting clinics and meet- 
ings. A well-liked and respected man, 
sports followers in this area are sure 
to miss his cheerful smile and words 
of encouragement. 
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BOWL GAME FOR N.J.C.A.A. 


Bids are being received from cities 
interested in hosting a bowl game to 
decide the National Junior College Ath- 
letic Association’s football champion- 
ship, it has been revealed by Dr. Reed 
K. Swenson of Weber College, President 
of the NJCAA, which is made up of the 
country’s two-year schools. 


Earlier this month the National As- - 


sociation of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
composed of the nation’s small four- 
year schools, announced similar plans 
for determining the mythical small col- 
lege pigskin title. If these two associa- 
tions carry out their plans in this re- 
spect, their two bowl games will be- 
come the first saucer contests to be 
“truly” controlled by collegiate spon- 
sorship. The NCAA sanctions bowl 
games for its senior college members, 
but does not supervise the operation of 
these post season football games in the 
same manner it directs championship 
play for its other sports. 


The NJCAA sponsors an annual track 
meet each spring (first meet held at 
Sacramento, California in 1939), and a 
basketball tournament (first tourney 
held at Compton, California in 1945) 
in March each year to decide the na- 
tional juco championships in these two 
sports, and would presumably match 
its two strongest football teams for the 
two-year school gridiron title. 

Dr. Swenson says that plans for the 
bowl game are very much in the 
“rough” at this time, but it is expected 
that the two participants in the blue 
ribbon contest would be selected by a 
poll of the Association’s football 
coaches, which would give the tilt a 
novel twist. 

The NJCAA hardwood mentors now 
rank the juco hoop teams each week by 
a telegraph poll, and with plans calling 
for the football coaches to do a similar 
job beginning next fall for the pigskin 
teams, it is believed that these rankings 
would be the “measuring-stick” for se- 
lecting the two elevens to play for the 
title. 

While Al Duer, NAIA President, has 
indicated that his Association’s game 
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Coastal Cut 


; 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


might be held in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Earle “Goldie” Holmes, Compton (Cal- 
if.) College athletic director, who put 
the NJCAA’s first basketball tourna- 
ment on the “road,” and has been 
charged by Dr. Swenson to head up the 
Association’s Committee to formulate 
plans for the juco bowl game, declined 
to reveal, however, what cities his 
Committee has under consideration for 
the contest’s location. 


Holmes, whose other Committee 
Members are Floyd Wagstaff of Tyler, 
Texas; Eugene Keefe of White Plains, 
New York; J. Paul Sheldon of Dodge 
City, Kansas; Joe Rockenbach of Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; and Laurence J. Bur- 
ton of Ogden, did say though that the 
host city must be “juco-minded,” and 
have a stadium of sufficient size to 
accommodate a game of this impor- 
tance. “Goldie’s” Committee will make 
its bowl game report at the NJCAA’s 
Annual Convention in Hutchinson, 
Kansas this coming month. 


In the meantime, there is much spec- 
ulation as to where the game might be 
staged, with a Texas or Oklahoma loca- 
tion appearing to be the best guess for 
the juco’s blue ribbon affair. 





QUICK KICKS 

Ted Forbes, 35, head football coach 
at the University of California at Davis 
since 1948, will become physical educa- 
tion supervisor for Sacramento city 
schools on July 1. 

Duane Maley, coach of the CIF cham- 
pionship San Diego High School foot- 
ball team, was honored as the county 
Coach of the Year. 

Payton Jordan, head track and field 
coach and athletic director at Occiden- 
tal College, resigned to accept the po- 
sition as’ track coach at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Earl Klapstein, line coach at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho for the past two years, 
has been appointed freshman football 
coach at SC for the 1956 season by W. 
O. Hunter, Trojan director of athletics. 

Phil Daher, former Pepperdine foot- 
ball great, has been named Waves back- 





field coach, it was announced by Ath- 
letic Director Robert L. (Duck) Dowell. 

SC Athletic Director W. O. Hunter 
announced the appointment of Stan 
Wood as golf coach at SC for the 1956 
season. 

Present track coach at Modesto Jr. 
College will succeed Payton Jordan as 
Occidental College track mentor. 

Jim Slosson, former highly successful 
track coach at Valley College, was 
named today as assistant to SC Head 
Track Coach Jess Mortensen. 

New honors, in the form of appoint- 
ment by headquarters of the Adjutant 
General’s office in Washington as head 
coach of American servicemen trying 
for the 1956 U. S. Olympic track and 
field team, came to Dean B. Cromwell. 

Paul Governali will take over as head 
football coach at San Diego State. 

George Briggs became the new ath- 
letic director at the University of Wash- 
ington. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 


(Continued from page 45) 

it seems to us. Perhaps the NCAA 
would be willing to cater exclusively 
to the larger institutions and refer the 
smaller colleges to the NAIA. Both 
organizations would do a much better 
job, thereby, for their respective mem- 
berships! 

LOOSE ENDS: Reduction of high 
school football injuries through im- 
proved field conditions was a special 
part of the program of the twenty- 
second annual Turf Grass Short Course 
at Iowa State College March 12-14. It 
is the feeling of the Iowa State High 
School Activities Association that there 
is a high correlation between the play- 
ing conditions of football fields and 
injuries apparently the high 
schools feel the same way for about 
100 turned out for the seminar... 
Kansas City will be host to the Olym- 
pic basketball finals April 2, 3 and 4 
. . . Here’s a bet that Phil Woolpert, 
San Francisco coach, will direct the 
College Allstars against the top AAU 
teams and the Service Allstars, who 

(Continued on page 54) 








CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 11) 

to the NIT at the conclusion of the 
1953-54 season. 

The Shockers faced some of the na- 
tion’s top talent this year — San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Iowa, Kansas, Utah, 
Oklahoma A&M, UCLA, Southern 
Methodist, just to name a few — with 
a squad riddled by graduation. Al- 
though this tough schedule will prob- 
ably bring an end to Miller’s three 





straight winning seasons the Shockers 
have done it with a varsity containing 
only Kansas boys. 

The Shocker coach is also proud of 
the fact that over 80 per cent of the 
basketball players he has enticed to the 
University have graduated. 

Probably the most famous basketball- 
er ever to come out of WU is Cleo 
Littleton, who was coached through 
high school and college by Miller. Lit- 
tleton scored a lifetime total of 2,164 


Coeds have luxurious living and studying conditions in the girls’ dorm at WV. These 
two misses catch up on some class assignments. 





Comfort in the men’s dormitory. Two university track men prep for exams in one of 
the spacious double rooms. Note WU pennant on wall, a trade mark of nearly every 


room on the campus. 





points, one of eight major college bas- 
ketballers in history to score 2,000 
points, or more. Littleton is the only 
man in history to make the Missouri 
Valley’s all-star team four straight 
years and twice he was selected on 
several all-American teams. 

While football and basketball have 
been the big spectator sports, the 
school has had some past successes in 
track and plan for more under the 
guidance of its new track coach Mel 
Patton. Ofter referred to as the “world’s 
fastest human,” Patton will bring his 
wealth of NCAA, AAU and Olympic 
experiences to the aid of the Shocker 
cinder program. 

The last national name at the school 
in track belonged to miler Harold 
Manning, who took part in the 1936 
Olympics. Since then the school has 
had its share of conference, relay, and 
dual winners but never a national con- 
tender. 


Patton, who spends his off season 
time as director of the intramural 
sports for men, has already added some 
excellent field event and distance tal- 
ent to the Shocker track roster. Al- 
ready he has re-opened the school’s 
cross country program against some 
smaller and major colleges and he ex- 
pects to move into major competition 
next season. 


WU thinclads take part in such track 
carnivals as the Oklahoma A&M Re- 
lays, Texas Relays, Kansas Relays, 
Drake Relays, and their respective 
conference and AAU meets. 

The other spring sports have been 
rejuvenated to a permanent status, in- 
cluding baseball, tennis, and golf. Base- 
ball has found a good spot since the 
city is the hub of all sandlot and semi- 
pro baseball in the nation. To help 
foster interest in baseball, the city 
has just recently been added to the 
AAA American Association. 


As are all of the rest of the athletic 
facilities, the baseball diamond is on 
the campus but many of the games are 
played on some of the excellent dia- 
monds located elsewhere in the city. 


Golf, under the coaching of the ath- 
letic director, has become one of the 
kings of the spring season as the school 
meets some of the nation’s best in this 
field. Twice the school has finished 
second in the links playoffs since 
winning the Valley championship in 
1945 and on both occasions the team 
has been represented at the NCAA 
playoffs, held in Houston, Tex., and 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Tennis is now in its second year 
after a four year absence, coached by 
Pat Quinn (Wichita, 1952), who also 
doubles as sports publicity director. 
The netters in 1956 will play both a 
varsity and freshman schedule and 
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when WU racketmen play at home a 
good turnout of students is always as- 
sured. 

Some of the new things to come, 
according to Kirkpatrick, are additions 
to the staff, which will also help in 
developing a bigger varsity sports pro- 
gram. Already Shocker football and 
basketball games are broadcast through 
the university’s FM station and fed to 
many larger radio stations throughout 
the states of Kansas and Oklahoma. 

All Sports aren’t on the varsity level 
as the school enjoys a fine intramural 
program for both the student, staff, 
and the faculty. Directored by Patton, 
along with help from the student body, 
the intramural program starts quickly 
after the first classes in September and 
doesn’t end until the week before finals, 
the following May. 

Football, fall tennis, speedball, vol- 
leyball, basketball, ping pong, wres- 
tling, cross country, bowling, softball, 
track, spring tennis, and golf are all of- 
fered on the competitive level for the 
non-varsity athlete. This program also 
offers the school’s largest number of 
physical education students to help prep 
for teaching assignments upon grad- 
uation. 

Around Shocker Field lies one of 
the finest cinder tracks in the state 
with a 200-yard straight away on one 
side. The track, equipped with all- 
weather runways in the high jump, 
pole vault, discus, shot put, and broad 
jump pits, is the site of many high 
school and college track gatherings 
every spring. 

Besides the huge field house floor, 
two other gymnasiums are available. 
Henrion Gym, with some 1,200 seats, 
is the site of the men’s physical edu- 
cation program and has a 94 by 50 
foot basketball court with complete 
gymnastic equipment. THE GYM, with 





MEL PATTON, Track Coach 
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a regulation floor and a stage, is the 
girl’s gymnasium. 

Under each wing of the Shocker Field 
stadium is a room to be completed for 
wrestling and weight lifting, while al- 
ready completed are remodeled track 
dressing rooms. The two big varsity 
facilities, Veterans Field and the field 
house, are surrounded by an all-weath- 
er surfaced parking lot for some 1,200 
automobiles, with two four-lane thor- 
oughfares to help the heavy traffic 


The varsity football field is equipped 
with powerful and modern lighting 
equipment making it suitable for day 
or night football. Shocker Field is 
similarly equipped and is the host to 
many night high school football games 
and track meets. 

While academically the university 
has long been known to be one of the 
nation’s finest with its five colleges, 
athletically it is considered one of the 
nation’s healthiest, growing youngsters 


problem. 


with a mighty bright future. 
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Editor’s Note: 





At the request of many of our readers, we are inaugurating this calendar of 
future sports events. We will be glad to list any event which is of national, 
regional, or state wide interest. 


March 23-24: 
March 23-24: 


March 23-24: 
March 24: 


March 29-30-31: 


April 12-13-14: 
April 27-28: 


May 10-11-12: 


May 11-12: 
May 26: 


June 11-30: 


July 25-28: 


July 30-31: 


August 1-2-3: 


August 6-10: 


MARCH 


N.C.A.A. Wrestling Championships at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
N.C.A.A. Gymnastics Championships at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

N.C.A.A. Fencing Championships at Annapolis, Maryland. 


Knights of Columbus Invitational Track Meet at Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

N.C.A.A. Swimming Championships at New Haven, Connecticut. 
APRIL 

N.C.A.A. Boxing Championships at Madison, Wisconsin. 


National AAU and Olympic Gymnastics tryouts at University 
Park, Pa. 


MAY 


Mid-South Tennis Meet at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
Mid-South Track Meet at Emory University, Georgia. 


Georgia AAU Track and Field Championships. 
JUNE 


International Track and Field Coaches Clinic at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia—(June 11-20), Bakersfield, California (June 21-24), Los 
Angeles, California (June 25-30). 


JULY 


Tennessee High School Coaching Clinic at Tennessee Tech, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Louisiana High School Coaches Association Basketball Clinic 
at LSU, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

AUGUST 
Louisiana High School Coaches Association Football Clinic at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Georgia Athletic Coaching Clinic at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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MID-SOUTH 
(Continued from page 43) 


were appointed as a committee to rep- 
resent the coaches on athletic affairs 
at the annual meeting of the Mid-South 
Association in the spring. 

Dates and places for meets and tour- 
naments were approved as follows: Bas- 
ketball at Castle Heights February 23, 
24, 25; wrestling at McCallie, February 
17, 18; swimming at Emory University 
March 2, 3; track at Emory University 
May 11, 12; tennis at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity May 10, 11, 12; golf as section 
of Chattanooga Rotary Club’s Southern 
Prep Meet, date undecided. 

McCAaLLIE won the Mid-South cross 
country title for the third straight time 
November 19 in Atlanta with Pat Liles 
running the course in 10:42, three sec- 
onds ahead of his teammate, Rody Sher- 
rill. 

Coach Russell Tate’s harriers, six of 
whom placed in the first ten, scored a 
record low score of 25, far ahead of Bay- 
lor and Castle Heights, who tied for sec- 
ond with 81 points and Riverside in 
fourth place with 84. GMA, St. Andrews 
and T. M. I. followed the four leaders. 

Baylor, coached by Major Clint 
Moore, who had coached McCallie’s 
two previous winners, furnished the 
third place finisher, David Young. Two 
Riverside boys, Brasher and Mahon 





placed next followed by Matt Brown 
and Wayne Smith of McCallie, Bagwell 
of Castle Heights and Nathan Claunch 
and Carter Jones of McCallie. 





MISSOURI VALLEY 
(Continued from page 51) 


probably will be coached by Bruce 
Drake, former Oklahoma mentor .. . 
Veteran Matt Mann, retired by Michi- 
gan University because of age limita- 
tions, showed Oklahoma he still knew 
his sport . . . His Sooners ended Iowa 
State’s skein of thirty-four Big Seven 
conference dual meet victories . ‘ 
Doubling as baseball coach, Phil Dy- 
nan, St. Louis publicist, announces a 
22-game schedule .. . Last year the 
Bills tied Oklahoma A. & M. for the 
title . . . Norman Stewart, Missouri 
Ace, is cracking every school record 
. .. Four times he topped 30 points... 
Oklahoma A. & M.’s new baseball 
field will be used for the first time 
March 30 when Missouri comes a-visit- 
ing for a 2-day series. 
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ZACHRY 


What better companion for Spring than a 
new featherlight Stetson. They’re new in 
style and color for spring and are at 
Zachry now in a price range for 


every budget. 


STETSON 
so light 


for spring! 


The Stetson Playboy _. $10 
The Stetson Skyrider_____ $12.95 


The Stetson Imperial 
ES 


The Stetson Tradewind ___ $20 


85-87 PEACHTREE STREET 
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KRA-LITE_ BT-5 


The FIRST... 
The ORIGINAL 


TUBULAR 
Oe eC 






THERE ARE IMITATIONS that may look like the RIDDELL KRA-LITE BT-5 
... but there is a difference! No other bar guard offers the maximum 
protection through the strength and durability of the proven material 
in the RIDDELL Tubular Face Guard. This is the face guard that in just 
one season has practically become standard equipment with better 
teams in most every class of competition. 


For SAFETY’S SAKE, be sure you get the best . . . RIDDELL KRA-LITE 
BT-5 Tubular Face Guard! 

e MOUNTS OUTSIDE THE HELMET — Does Not Touch Face 
PERMITS UNOBSTRUCTED FULL VISION _ IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


EASILY AND QUICKLY ATTACHED OR REMOVED 
TO MOST STYLE HELMETS 


WEIGHS ONLY 1% OUNCES 


























SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER! 


ows Rid @Ll inc. 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 





Fifth Avenue & 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Ye 














It will pay you to choose the IVORY SYSTEM, America’s top name in 
its field, to handle the reconditioning of your sports equipment. 


Here's what the IVORY SYSTEM offers you 


@ NATION’S LARGEST, BEST-EQUIPPED PLANT: @ SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
@ WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL ~=§ @ COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
@ FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


All over America, thousands of colleges, schools and pro clubs are now 
sending winter sports equipment to us for reconditioning . . . Why not 
write for complete details regarding our nationwide service. 


GEST 
ee LAR 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


AMERICA’S OLDE 
RECONDITIONERS of 


WAVORY SYSTEM..- 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF: 





